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Fed  cattle  prices  are  influenced 
primarily  by  the  fed-beef  supply. 
Supply  changes,  particularily  in  the 
short  term,  have  brought  about  sharp 
adjustments  in  cattle  prices.  Fed 
cattle  prices  are  also  affected  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  the  supply  of  lower 
grade  beef. 

Per  capita  production  of  high- 
quality  beef  was  about  14  pounds  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1962,  but  by  ±e 
final  quarter,  had  dropped  to  a  little 
below  13  pounds.  In  the  first  2  quar- 
ters of  1963,  per  capita  production 
jumped  to  well  over  15  pounds.  Steer 
prices  averaged  $26.24  at  Chicago 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1962  rose 
to  $29.51  in  the  last  quarter,  then 
dropped  off  to  $23.02  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1963.  They  rose  in  the 
third  quarter  to  $24.42. 
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SUMM/VRY 

Consumption  of  red  meat  is  expected  to  reach  170  pounds  per  person  in 
1963 >  6  pounds  more  than  in  I962.    Most  of  the  gain  will  come  from  beef.  Pork 
consumption  will  be  up  about  a  pound,  but  consumption  of  veal  and  lamb  and  mut- 
ton together  will  be  down  close  to  a  pound. 

Consumption  of  beef  in  the  U.  S.  in  19^3  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record 
of  about  95  pounds  per  person,  up  from  89  pounds  in  I962.  U.  S.  beef  cattle 
numbers  have  increased  sufficiently  to  sustain  both  the  higher  level  of  con- 
sumption and  a  larger  cattle  inventory  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  even 
larger  beef  supplies  in  196^.  Inventory  numbers  on  January  1,  19^^,  will  be 
close  to  107  million  head,  up  about  3  percent  from  the  IO3.8  million  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  a  year  earlier. 

Fed  cattle  prices  in  late  I962  were  at  the  highest  levels  in  several 
years.    Choice  steer  prices  at  Chicago  aveiraged  $30 '13  a  hundred  pounds  in 
November  I962.    Early  in  19^3  marketings  increased  substantially  and  prices 
fell  off  to  an  average  of  $22. 61  in  May.    By  July  the  price  rose  to  ^2k.J2  but 
has  weakened  since.    In  late  October  it  was  under  $2^.00.    Fed  cattle  marketings 
are  expected  to  continue  heavy  this  winter  and  prices  likely  will  average  below 
the  first  quarter  of  I963  when  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $25.28.  Cattle 
feeders  indicated  on  October  1  that  they  intend  to  market  I5  percent  more  cattle 
in  the  fourth  quarter  this  year  than  in  the  same  months  of  I962.  Marketings 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  I962  were  low,  but  if  intentions  are  carried  out, 
October-December  I963  marketings  will  be  about  7  percent  more  than  in  July- 
September. 
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Beef  production  has  increased  more  than  the  number  of  head  slau^tered 
because  cattle  have  been  considerably  heavier  than  in  I962.    The  large  propor- 
tion of  heavy  cattle  marketed  also  has  resiilted  in  price  discounts  for  heavy 
weights  within  a  grade  and  the  narrowing  of  price  margins  between  grades. 

Fed  cattle  supplies  and  prices  in  1964  wi3JL  be  strongly  influenced  by 
the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  placed  on  feed  during  the  next  few  months .  Ihus 
far  this  fall  the  movement  of  feeder  cattle  into  feedlots  has  been  slow  although 
by  October  feeder  prices  were  from  $2  to  $3  a  hundred  pounds  under  a  year 
earlier.    If  large  numbers  are  roughed  throu^  the  winter  instead  of  going  in- 
to feedlots^  fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  be  scane^at  hi^er  by  spring  than 
in  October -December  19^3 •    In  that  case,  however,  serious  price  problems  could 
develop  toward  the  end  of  196k  and  early  in  1965. 

Hog  prices  in  196k  are  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  than  in  19^3^ 
in  response  to  lower  per  capita  pork  supplies.    Hog  slaughter  in  196^1-  likely 
will  fall  below  year -earlier  levels  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
and  then  remain  below  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Hog  slaughter  was  especially  Q^arge  during  late  winter  and  late  summer 
this  year  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    It  was  also  during 
these  times  that  hog  prices  fell  below  year-earlier  levels  by  the  widest 
margin . 

Current  hog  prices  are  being  affected  by  large  supplies  of  other  meats 
and  by  unusually  large  stocks  of  pork  in  cold  stoi^ge.    Prices  now  are  below 
the  1962  fourth  quarter  average  of  $16.51  for  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  major 
markets.    Prices  likely  will  continue  below  year-earlier  levels  this  winter, 
but  then  average  a  little  higher  next  spring  as  slau^ter  supplies  dec3j.ne. 

According  to  the  September  Pig  Crop  Report,  the  number  of  sows  farrowing 
in  June -November  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  down  sli^tly  from  I962.  Producers 
reported  intentions  to  decrease  December  I963 -February  196^1-  farrowings  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  on  January  1,  I963,  totaled 
30,170,000,  down  about  h  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  second  smallest 
beginning  inventory  on  record.    The  number  of  stock  sheep  was  the  smallest  on 
record.    The  I963  lamb  crop  of  19,697,000  was  3  percent  smaller  than  the  pre- 
vious crop,  and  the  smallest  since  1950.    Sheep  and  lamb  slau^ter,  however, 
was  down  more  than  the  lamb  crop  or  beginning  inventories.    Commercial  slau^ter 
was  about  6  percent  below  I962.    Consequently,  the  sheep  and  lamb  inventory  on 
January  1,  196k,  will  be  only  slightly  under  the  2  previous  years. 

Slaughter  lamb  prices  during  the  first  half  of  I963  were  above  a  year 
earlier,  but  have  been  below  year-ago  levels  since  August.    Prices  the  rest  of 
1963  will  drop  seasonally  and  will  likely  be  under  the  jrear-earlier  level. 
Feeder  lamb  prices  in  I963  were  substantia3J.y  above  I962  until  September. 

Hhe  outlook  is  for  a  decline  in  the  January  1,  1964,  inventory  of  sheep 
and  lambs  to  between  29.3  million  and  29.7  million.    The  number  of  sheep  and 
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lambs  on  feed  January  1  is  expected  to  be  dovn  about  5  percent  from  a  year 
earlier,  vhen  h.O  mi3-lion  were  on  feed.    The  196^^-  lamb  crop  probably  will  be 
down  between  k  and  5  percent,  and  slau^ter  likely  will  again  be  down  a  little 
next  year.    However,  prices  likely  will  average  about  the  same  as  in  I963,  re- 
flecting stiff  competition  from  beef. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Meat  Consumption 
Up  in  1963 

Per  capita  consumption  of  red  meats  is  expected  to  reach  170  pounds  this 
year,  6  pounds  more  than  in  I962.    Most  of  the  gain  will  come  from  beef.  Pork 
consxamption  will  be  up  about  a  pound,  while  consumption  of  veal  and  lamb  and 
mutton  together  will  be  down  about  a  pound.    The  increase  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  the  result  of  both  higher  domestic  production  and  larger  imports. 
Poultry  meat  consumption  is  rising  only  slightly  in  I963. 

Americans  will  eat  about  6  pounds  more  beef  and  consumption  -id-ll  average 
above  95  pounds  per  person.    This  will  be  another  new  record.    Domestic  beef 
production  likely  \rLll  be  up  well  over  7  percent,  with  most  of  the  increase 
coming  from  fed  beef.    Imports  of  beef  also  will  make  a  substantial  gain  over 
the  1,^19  million  pounds  imported  in  I962. 

Pork  consumption  is  increasing  from  6k  pounds  a  year  ago  to  65  pounds  in 
1963.    Production  of  pork  will  be  3  percent  above  the  11,8^1  million  pounds 
produced  in  I962.    Per  capita  supplies  of  veal  declined  one -half  pound  to  5*0 
pounds  per  person  because  of  the  trend  to  hold  calves  to  heavier  weights  and 
slau^ter  as  mature  animals.    Lamb  and  mutton  consumption,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
in  1963  "Will  drop  about  a  third  of  a  pound  from  the  5*2  pounds  consumed  last 
year. 

Next  year  total  red  meat  consumption  per  person  probably  will  be  much  the 
same  as  in  19^3  •    Larger  beef  production  and  cons\xmption  is  expected  to  be  off- 
set by  smaller  supplies  of  pork,  veal,  and  lamb  and  mutton.    Beef  production 
^■rill  be  up  3  to  ^  percent.    Production  of  pork  likely  will  be  slightly  smaller 
because  of  a  decline  in  farrowings  in  the  last  half  of  I963  and  an  anticipated 
smaller  pig  crop  in  the  first  half  of  196^.    Because  of  population  growth,  per 
capita  consumption  of  pork  will  be  off  somewhat  more  than  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction.   Veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  consumption  per  person  likely  will  continue 
to  diminish. 

Retail  Meat 
Prices  Down 

The  index  of  retail  meat  prices,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  labor  Sta- 
tistics, was  above  year-earlier  levels  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  but 
has  been  below  since.    OSie  average  price  of  beef  at  retail  increased  rapidly 
in  the  last  half  of  I962  because  of  short  supplies  and  averaged  8k, 3  cents 
per  pound.    It  declined  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  per  capita 
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Table    1. — Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat  and 
poultry,  United  States,  1955-63  and  forecast  for  196k 

Production  l/ 


Year 


\                                Red  meat 

,  Poultry  • 

Red  and 

:  Beef 

:  Veal 

[Ijamb  and  \ 
mutton 

Pork 

:  Total 

meat 

2/ 

:  poulty 
meat 

1955 
1956 

1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 

1963  3/ 
196^  5/ 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 

1963  3/ 
1961^  5/ 


Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb 


13,569 
li+,i^62 
114-,  202 
13,330 
13,580 

1^,727 
15,298 
15,296 
16,  if  70 
16,950 


1,578 
1>632 
1,526 
1,186 
1,008 

1,108 
l,okk 
1,015 

9ko 
900 


758 
T^^-l 
707 
688 
738 

768 
832 
809 
760 
750 


10,990 
11,200 
10,^21+ 

11,993 

11,605 
11,1^-11 
11,841 
12,200 
12,000 


26,895 
28,035 
26,859 
25,658 
27,319 

28,208 
28,585 
29,961 
30,370 
30,600 


4,390 
5,174 
5,438 
6,043 
6,353 

6,390 
7,334 
7,132 
7,300 
7,450 


Consumption  per  person 


31,285 
33,209 
32,297 
31,701 
33,672 

3^,598 
35,919 
36,093 
37,670 
38,050 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

82.0 

9.4 

4.6 

66.8 

162.8 

26.3 

189.1 

85.4 

9.5 

4.5 

67.3 

166.7 

29.6 

196.3 

84.6 

8.8 

4.2 

61.1 

158.7 

31.4 

190.1 

80.5 

6.7 

4.2 

60.2 

151.6 

34.1 

185.7 

81.4 

5.7 

4.8 

67.6 

159.5 

35.2 

194.7 

85.2 

6.2 

4.8 

65.2 

161.4 

34.4 

195.8 

88.0 

5.7 

5.1 

62.2 

161.0 

37.8 

198.8 

89.1 

5.5 

5.2 

63.9 

163.7 

37.2 

200.9 

95.1 

5.0 

4.9 

64.9 

169.9 

37.4 

207.3 

97.0 

4.8 

4.7 

63.5 

170.0 

37.8 

207.8 

1/  Production  of  red  meats  is  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production  from 
total  United  States  slaughter. 

2/  Chicken,  including  commercial  broilers,  and  turkeys,  ready-to-cook 
(eviscerated)  basis. 

3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Forecast. 
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Table    2. —Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound. 
United  States,  by  months,  1959  to  date 


Pork,  retail  cuts 


Jan.  ;Feb.;Mar.  .'Apr.;  May  'June.'July  'Aug.;  Sept .; Oct .; Nov .  pec.j  Av 


Ct. 

61.1 
51.9 
59.5 
58.2 
58. T 


Ct 


Ct .      Ct .  Ct 


58. T  57.5 
51.9  53.0 

59. 7  59.5 
58.1  57.^ 

57.8  56.7 


58.0  58.2 

54. 8  56.1 

59.1  57.9 

57.9  57.5 
55.1  54.9 


Ct.  Ct. 

58.5  58.1 

57.6  59.1 
57.9  59.1 
58.0  60.1 
56.6  59.0 


Ct. 

56.5 
59.8 
60.1 
61.8 
60.1 


Ct. 

57.2 
58.7 

61.0 
6k.6 
59.8 


Ct.  Ct. 

55.5  53.8 
59.1  58.7 
60.5  58.4 
61.1  59.6 


ct.  ct. 

52.2  57.1 
59.2  56.7 
57.7  59.2 
59.1  59.5 


Beef,  Choice  grade 


82.6 
81.5 
82.1 
80.2 
85.5 


83.3  83.2 
81.0  81.2 
81.8  81.3 

80.8  80.8 

84.9  83.1 


83.3  83.7 
82.6  82.1 
80.6  79. 4 
81.1  80.7 
79.5  79.6 


83.3  83.6 
81.5  80.9 
77.3  76.3 
79.8  80.2 
78.1  78.8 


82.0 
80.8 
76.6 
81.6 
81.3 


82.1 

80.0 
77.7 
87.2 
81.0 


82.2  82.3 
79.6  79.7 
78.1  79.0 
85.5  85.6 


81.9  82.8 

80.5  81.0 

79.6  79.2 
85.8  82.4 


Lamb,  Choice  grade 


70.4 
66.9 
68.0 
69.3 
73.1 


68.3  68.3 
69.2  70.4 

67.9  67.3 
67.7  68.7 
72.6  71.0 


71.5  73.3 

69.2  71.9 
64.8  64.0 

68.3  68.6 

72.6  72.7 


74.5  74.1 
73.3  68.9 
65.0  64.4 

72.5  72.9 
73.7  73.5 


75.0 
68.0 
65.0 
72.2 
73.0 


71.7 
70.1 
66.3 
72.8 
72.9 


67.4  67.1 
68.8  69.9 
64.8  65.3 
71.6  72.1 


66.6  70.7 
69.9  69.7 
68.2  65.9 
72.0  70.7 


supplies  increased,  dropping  belov  year-earlier  rates  in  April  and  has  stayed 
belo\*  since.  The  margin  belo-w  a  year  earlier  "will  -widen  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1963. 

Pork  prices  have  been  belo\v  the  same  months  of  I962  since  January  with 
■widest  margin  in  April.    Retail  lamb  prices  have  been  above  the  same  month  a 
year  earlier  since  March  I962.    This  year  average  lajDb  prices  have  held  rather 
constant,  varying  only  bet\^een  73.7  cents  and  7I.0  cents.    The  peak  price  -was 
reached  in  June.    Pork  prices  at  retail  will  probably  average  below  those  of  a 
year  earlier  in  the  fourth  quarter,  while  lamb  is  expected  to  average  much  the 
same  as  in  October-December  I962. 

CATTLE 

Fed  Cattle  Price 
Difficulties 

Beef  producers  have  encountered  recurring  short-term  price  diffi- 
culties in  recent  years,  even  though  beef  has  been  one  of  the  few  products  for 
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v^ich  demand  has  been  growing  faster  than  population.    And,  in  contrast  to  ear- 
lier periods,  this  has  occurred  during  a  time  -when  the  basic  beef  cow  herd  has 
been  increasing  at  a  relatively  constant  rate.    Most  of  these  price  difficulties 
have  resulted  largely  from  large  marketings  of  high-grade  fed  beef  during  short 
periods  of  time. 

The  cattle  feeding  industry  has  been  expanding  rapidly  since  I958.  I^ny 
commercial  feedlots  have  been  built,  and  existing  feedlots  have  enlarged  their 
capacities.    On  January  1,  19^3^  there  were  8,896,000  cattle  and  calves  on  feed 
in  26  leading  States,  51  percent  more  than  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  I958. 
However,  this  gro-^-jth  rate  has  not  been  uniform.    Lai^ge  increases  have  been 
registered  over  short  periods  of  time  and  marketings  from  one  quarter  to  another 
have  often  been  irregular. 

Sales  of  feeder  cattle  vary  widely  because  of  the  seasonality  of  produc- 
tion.   Placements  on  feed  and  marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  much  less  seasonal. 
Althou^  the  general  pattern  has  been  for  a  gro-vd.ng  volume  of  marketings,  the 
groTTth  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  year.    Sizeable  variations  in  average 
dressed  weights,  particularly  at  times  of  large  marketings,  increase  fluctuations 
in  the  volume  of  fed  beef  produced. 

Short-term  variations  in  steer  and  heifer  beef  production  have  been  re- 
flected in  fed  cattle  prices  and,  of  course,  incomes  of  cattlemen.    As  shown  by 
the  cover  chart  the  large  per  capita  increase  in  the  amount  of  steer  and  heifer 
beef  produced  in  I96I  and  I963  were  accompanied  by  severe  price  drops  for  fed 
cattle . 

It  is  significant  that  sharp  price  movements,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
second  half  of  I962  and  in  the  first  half  of  I963,  happened  while  the  total 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  was  increasing  in  an  orderly  fashion.  In 
other  words,  prices  of  fed  cattle  have  fluctuated  markedly  while  the  general 
cattle  cycle  has  been  in  a  relatively  gentle  upswing,    Ihis  emerging  phenomenon 
is  probably  the  result  of  the  development  in  the  cattle  industry  of  2  clearly 
defined  stages  of  beef  production;    producing  calves  and  converting  feed  con- 
centrates into  meat. 

Beef  Production  Up 
More  than  Slaughter 

Production  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  under  Federal  inspection  the  first 
9  months  this  year  vTas  up    10    percent  from  the  same  months  of  I962.    The  number 
of  steers  and  heifers  slaughtered  was  up  only  7  percent.    Therefore,  a  large 
part  of  the  increased  production  was  the  result  of  heavier  wei^t.  Production 
1^?as  up  ^.5  percent  in  the  first  q-uarter,  12.5  percent  in  the  second  quarter, 
and    1^    percent  in  the  third  quarter  from  a  year  earlier. 

In  1962,  average  live  weights  were  relatively  low  and  there  were  few  hi^- 
quality  heavy  cattle  at  times,  especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
So  far  this  3rear,  Choice  steers  at  12  major  markets  have  averaged  from  1 
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Table    3  . — Steer  ajid  heifer  beef  production  under 
Federal  inspection.  United  States  and  North 
Central  Region,  by  month,  I962-63 


MmrhVi 

;         Steer  beef  production 

Heifer  beef  production 

•  TTnlted 

:  North  Central 
:  Region 

United 

State*? 

:  North  Central 
:  Region 

*  iq6p 

*  iq6^ 

'  1962 

*  iq6^ 

iq6p 

•  iq6^ 

'  1962 

*  106*^ 
,  ''-y^j 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

January 

678 

386 

412 

2li; 

211+ 

135 

130 

February 

591 

355 

362 

173 

196 

103 

118 

March 

Shj 

662 

385 

393 

190 

222 

110 

132 

April 

601 

710 

3^9 

i^.29 

169 

211+ 

98 

127 

my 

699 

782 

klk 

k6k 

192 

227 

115 

I3I+ 

June  : 

TOO 

732 

i^21 

^31 

181+ 

199 

113 

122 

July 

666 

730 

395 

k32 

190 

221 

121 

136 

August  : 

6k6 

737 

379 

khl 

218 

230 

131 

137 

September 

532 

689 

31^ 

ki6 

221+ 

228 

135 

II+3 

October  : 

593 

3hQ 

257 

156 

November  : 

5i^6 

320 

211 

130 

December  : 

568 

357 

191 

122 

to  56  pounds  heavier  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.    Since  May,  weights 
have  been  up  more  than  27  pounds.       This  year  the  seasonal  decline  vas  smaller 
than  usual  so,  the  margin  over  a  year  earlier  increased.    Choice  steers  have 
generally  averaged  the  same  as  in  I96I,  vhen  marketings  vere  bunched  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  and  weights  \iere  quite  heavy.    Average  live\/eight  of 
Choice  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  at  12  major  markets  this  September  vas 

pounds,  or  56  pounds  above  September  I962.    Prime  and  Good  steers  aver- 
aged 20  and  38  pounds  above,  respectively. 

Heavier  average  live  \^eights  during  periods  of  large  marketings,  have 
led  to  price  discounts  for  heavy-veight  cattle  vithin  a  grade  ajid  small  premiums 
between  grades.    See  table  6.    Last  year  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  weighing 
1,100  pounds  and  over  sold  from  20  to  92  cents  higher  than  the  same  quality 
cattle  weighing  9OO  to  1,100  pounds.    This  year  cattle  over  1,100  pounds  have 
sold  for  more  than  those  under  1,100  pounds  only  once,  in  January  when  the  pre- 
mium was  6  cents.    In  September,  heavy  cattle  were  discounted  1+8  cents  below 
those  in  the  900-1,100  pound  group.    A  similar  situation  has  occurred  with  Prime 
cattle. 

Price  differences  between  grades  have  also  been  small  this  year.  In 
1962,  Prime  steers  sold  for  as  much  as  $2.8l  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
Choice  steers  (all  weights).    For  the  first  3  months  this  year,  the  margin  of 
Prime  over  Choice  was  about  $1.20;  but  then  it  declined  and  is  now  about  50  cents 
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Table    4.— Number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
by  class,  and  percent  each  class  is  of  total, 
U.S.,  by  months,  I962-63 


Month 

[  Steers 

Heifers 

;  Cows 

\  Number 

Percentage 

Number 

[  Percentage 

[  Number 

' Percentage 

:  1962  ;i963 

1962  :i963: 

1962  '1963 

,1962  ;i963 

;i962  51963  ' 

1962  11963 

1,000  1,000 
head  head 


1,000  1,000 


1,000  1,000 


999 

870 
991 

92i^- 

1,063 
1,065 

I,  031 

1,012 
847 
936 
Qkl 
868 

II,  M4-7 


1,021 
891 
995 
1,01^9 
1,155 
1,083 
1,079 
1,106 

1,039 


Pet. 

Pet. 

head 

head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

head 

head 

Pet. 

Pet. 

56.1 

56.9 

383 

382 

21.5 

21.3 

383 

373 

21.5 

20.8 

59.3 

57.2 

310 

351 

21.1 

22.5 

274 

302 

18.7 

19.4 

60.1 

58.7 

3^6 

393 

21.0 

23.2 

297 

291 

18.0 

17.2 

60.7 

60.7 

307 

378 

20.2 

21.9 

274 

283 

18.0 

16.4 

60.2 

61.6 

350 

401 

19.8 

21.4 

330 

300 

18.7 

16.0 

62.0 

61.8 

337 

354 

19.6 

20.2 

295 

298 

17.2 

17.0 

58.^4- 

58.7 

358 

395 

20.3 

21.5 

353 

345 

20.0 

18.8 

58.2 

hl3 

4l8 

22.1 

22.0 

421 

359 

22.5 

18.9 

51.2 

56.8 

kl9 

411 

25.3 

22.5 

371 

364 

22.4 

19.9 

49.3 

k69 

24.7 

473 

24.9 

49.9 

384 

22.8 

443 

26.3 

55.6 

344 

22.0 

336. 

21.5 

56.3 

4,420 

21.7 

4,250 

20.9 

The  difference  betiveen  Good  and  Choice  prices  has  narrowed  too,  but  not  quite 
as  much  as  betveen  Choice  and  Prime.    A  comparison  of  heifer  or  steer  prices  at 
other  markets  -would  shov  the  same  relationships. 

Profits  \^ere  hurt  this  year  by  feeding  to  heavy  -weights.    It  costs  more 
to  put  on  \^eight  as  cattle  become  heavy  and  it  appears  that  many  could  have 
made  better  returns  if  they  had  been  marketed  at  lighter  weights.    Putting  on 
more  beef  pays  only  ;^hen  the  total  premium  per  head  is  large  enough  to  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  upgrading  or  feeding  to  the  top  weights. 

Available  data  point  toward  selling  at  light  weights  for  the  best  pro- 
spects of  improving  incomes.    Thj-s  is  one  of  those  things  that  each  individual 
feeder  will  have  "to  put  a  pencil  on"  to  decide  what  is  in  his  own  best  inter- 
est to  maximize  his  net  income.    But  income  improvement  for  cattle  feeders 
won't  be  easy.    Cattle  prices  will  be  under  pressure  until  the  large  supply  of 
heavy  cattle  has  been  moved. 

Discussing  advantages  of  marketing  at  light  weights  is  one  thing;  con- 
vincing buyers  and  sellers  to  carry  it  out  is  another.    But  it  seems  rather  clear 
that  the  addition  of  extra  pounds  to  each  animal  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
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Table    5.— Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I962  and  I963 


Month 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Choice  steers 

Utility  cows 

Good  feeder 
steers 

Choice  feeder 
[    steer  calves 

•  1962  :  1963 

•  1962  ;  1963 

1962  ;  1963 

1962   ;  1963 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Jfey 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Average 


Pol. 

26.39 
26.76 

27.31 

21 M 
26.02 

25.25 
26.50 
28.19 
29.85 
29.50 
30.13 
28.91 
27.67 


Pol. 

27.27 
2i+.93 
23.63 
23.77 
22.61 
22.69 
24.72 
2k. 60 

23.94 
l/2i+.l8 


Pol. 

14.87 
15.26 

15.97 
16.06 

15.91 
16.42 

15.31 
15.20 

15.65 
15.31 
15.22 
14.91 
15.51 


Pol. 

15.07 
15.00 
15.52 
15.74 
16.31 
16.26 
15.33 
15.65 
15.10 

2/14.71 


Pol. 

23.75 
23.91 
24.52 
24.78 
24.37 
24.66 
24.80 
24.77 
25.51 
25.43 
26.28 
25.74 
24.88 


Pol. 

25.14 
24.42 
24.00 
24.18 
23.74 
24.18 
24.77 
24.15 
23.56 
2/22.92 


Pol. 

27.19 
28.70 
28.80 
29.50 
28.98 
28.96 
29.29 
29.04 
30.06 

30.53 
30.88 
30.20 
29.34 


Pol. 

29.50- 

29.68 

29.18 

29.48 
28.96 
29.21 
29.42 
28.66 
27.91 
2/27.05 


i/  3-'week  average. 
2/  4-week  average. 

of  either  the  individual  or  the  industry.     There  have  been  times  when  adding 
weight  ^Tab  a  good  way  to  improve  income^  such  as  in  the  third  quarter  and  part 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  I962.    Puring  those  months^  the  market  would  have  taken 
an  increase  in  weights  without  large  price  discounts. 

This  year,  average  dressed  weights  for  all  cattle  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  were^up  more  than  the  average  dressed  weights  of  individual 
classes.    This  came  about  because  cattle  slaughter  contained  a  larger  percentage 
of  steers  and  heifers  which  are  heavier  than  cows.     It  is  unlikely  that  steers 
and  heifers  will  make  up  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  total  slaughter  ne:rb 
year.     Therefore,  any  change  in  slaughter  weights  will  have  a  substantial  effect 
on  the  beef  supply. 


Cattle  Marketings 
to  Continue  Large 

Continued  large  marketings  of  fed  cattle  at  heavy  weights  are  expected 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  quarter.     There  were  6.8  million  cattle  and 
calves  on  feed  in  28  major  feeding  States  on  October  1.     This  was  10  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier,  but  slightly  less  than  were  on  feed  July  1.  The 
North  Central  States  were  up  9  percent  and  the  Western  States  were  up  b  percent 
Other  States  not  in  these  2  regions  (Pennsylvania,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama)  had  a  total  of  22  percent  more  cattle  and  calves  on  feed. 
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Table  6. --Steer  prices  at  Chicago  by  weight  group 
and  differences  between  grades,  by  months,  I962-63 


Prime 

Difference  in  prices 

between  Prime  and 
'Choice  (all  weights) 

:  1962 

1963 

: 900-1100 

;  lbs. 

.1100  lbs. 
'and  over 

Margin 
1/ 

'900-1100 
lbs. 

|llOO  lbs. 
'and  over 

'Margin 

;  y 

1962 

1963 

Pol. 

27.36 
28.00 
28.88 
28.80 
27.36 
26.58 
27.03 

29.25 
31.18 

30.51 
30.9^ 
29.65 


Pol. 

27.92 
28.63 
29.97 
30.35 
28.21 
27.25 
27.86 
30.06 
32.55 
31.63 
31.96 

30.62 


Pol. 

0.56 

.63 

1.09 
1.55 
.85 
.67 
.83 
.81 

1.37 

1.12 
1.02 
.97 


Pol. 

28.26 
25.9^ 
2if.79 
2i+.82 

23.79 
23.78 
25.58 
25.38 
21^.75 


Pol. 

28.53 
26.02 
24.92 
25.07 
23.75 
23.79 
25.69 
25.26 
2i^.6l+ 


Pol. 

0.27 
,08 

.13 
.25 
-.01^ 
.01 
.11 
-.12 
-.11 


Pol. 
l.i^6 

1.89 
2.81 
2.69 
2.30 
1.89 

1.1+0 
1.88 
2.60 
2.10 
1.71+ 
1.82 


Pol. 

1.17 
1.17 
1.18 
.98 
.88 
.52 
.88 
.52 


Choice 


1962 

1963  ; 

900-1100 

lbs. 

1100  lbs. 
and  over 

Margin 

'900-1100 

lbs. 

1100  lbs. 
and  over 

'Margin' 

Pifference  in  prices 
between  Choice  and 
Good  (all  weights) 


1962 


1963 


Pol. 

26.27 
26.71+ 
27.34 
27.60 
26.10 

25.29 
26.22 
27.42 

29.55 
29.06 

29.74 
28.61 


Pol. 

26.50 
26.94 
27.69 
28.22 

26.46 
25.50 
26.58 
28.34 
30.14 
29.92 
30.62 
29.20 


Pol. 

0.23 
.20 

.35 
.62 
.36 
.21 
.36 
.92 

.59 
.86 
.88 
.59 


Pol. 

27.21 
25.11 
23.94 
24.06 

22.99 
22.99 
24.85 
24.88 
24.10 


Pol. 

27.27 
24.86 

23.75 
24.02 
22.67 
22.90 

24.75 
24.52 
23.62 


Pol. 

0.06 
-.25 
-.19 
-.04 

-.32 
-.09 
-.10 

-.36 
-.48 


Pol. 

1.75 
2.22 

2.33 
2.01 
1.69 
1.35 
1.55 
1.89 
2.23 
1.80 
1.85 
1.89 


Pol. 

1.70 
1.24 
1.24 
l.o4 
.94 

.79 
1.16 

.76 


1/  Amoiint  1100  lbs.  and  over  is  above  90O-IIOO  lbs. 
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Cattle  feeders  indicated  on  OctolDer  1  that  they  intend  to  market  I5  per- 
cent more  cattle  in  the  fourth  quarter  this  year  than  in  the  same  months  of  I962 
Marketings  during  the  fourth  quarter  last  year  were  less  than  the  third  quarter. 
But  if  feeders  follow  their  intentions  this  October-December^  fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings will  rise  about  7  percent  above  third  quarter  levels.     Contributing  to 
larger  marketings  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  the  apparent  delay  in  marketings 
during  July-August.     Cattle  feeders  sent  only  h  percent  more  cattle  to  slaughter 
in  the  third  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  even  though  July  intentions  indicated 
an  increase  of  9  percent.     Cattle  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  ^Tas  up  U.l 
and  1.6  percent  in  July  and  August  while  September  \7as  up  10.6  percent  from  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier. 

As  a  result    many  cattle  currently  on  feed  are  in  the  heavy  weight  groups 
The  number  weighing  over  1,100  pounds  October  1  was  up  29  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.     Those  weighing  9OO  to  1,099  pounds  were  up  2h  percent,  while  the  700- 
899  pound  weight  group  was  up  7  percent.     The  other  2  weight  groups,  5OO-699 
pounds  and  under  500  pounds,  were  below  a  year  earlier  by  3  percent  and  2  per- 
cent, respectively.    Because  of  the  large  number  of  heavy  cattle  on  hand,  cattle 
feeders  could  reach  their  stated  intentions. 

Prices  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  during  the  first  3  weeks  in  October 
were  2^.18  compared  with  $29-21  a  year  earlier.     Continued  large  marketings  of 
heavy-weight  cattle  may  result  in  some  further  price  weakening.     Prices  of 
Choice  steers  at  Chicago  may  decline  about  $1.00  from  October  levels  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Supplies  of  the  lower  grades  of  beef  will  also  be  abundant  in  the  coming 
months.    This  is  the  time  of  year  for  seasonally  large  cow  slaughter,  and  beef 
imports  likely  will  average  above  year-ago  levels .     Cow  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  averaged  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  through  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  but  since  then  has  fallen  somewhat  below.     Since  the  dry  weather 
is  continuing  in  the  East,  dairy  cow  culling  probably  will  at  least  equal  or 
even  exceed  last  year's  heavy  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter.    Also,  some  parts  of 
the  Southwest  are  again  dry,  which  may  encourage  a  little  heavier  culling  of 
beef  cows  yet  this  year.    Therefore,  cow  slaughter  may  be  above  I962  rates  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

Stocks  of  beef  in  cold  storage  on  October  1  totaled  219  million  pounds, 
7^  million  more  than  on  the  same  date  last  year. 

Feeder  Cattle 
Sales  Slow 

Sales  and  contracting  for  future  delivery  for  feeder  cattle  have  been 
slow  so  far  this  fall,  although  activity  has  picked  up  somewhat  in  the  past 
few  weeks.     Placements  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  during  the  third  quarter 
were  up  only  1  percent  above  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier.     Since  the  avail- 
able supply  of  feeder  animals  is  above  19^2,  there  are  many  cattle  yet 
to  move  this  fall  and  winter.    However,  fourth  quarter  placements  will  depend 
on  feeder  cattle  prices.    Cattle  feeders  are  not  anxious  to  place  many  cattle 
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at  prices  near  those  last  fall,  and  stockmen  are  reluctant  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices  from  last  year.     Prices  of  feeders  in  recent  weeks  have  fallen  $2.00  to 
$3.00  below  those  in  I962.     Large  volumes  will  move  in  the  weeks  ahead,  but 
October -Dec ember  placements  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  may  exceed  year-earlier 
rates  by  only  a  small  amount. 

Cattlemen  with  good  equity  and  plenty  of  roughage  can  hold  calves  through 
the  winter  with  small  out-of-pocket  costs .     They  ^^.11  be  gambling  a  fairly  small 
amount  of  money  per  head  in  hopes  that  feeder  prices  will  be  higher  next  spring 
and  siMmer.     Cattle  roughed  through  the  winter  will  not  show  much  weight  in- 
crease but  will  gain  rapidly  on  good  spring  pastures. 

Even  if  large  numbers  of  calves  do  not  leave  home  ranches  this  fall,  (and 
thus  do  not  appear  as  fed  cattle  next  spring)  prices  during  the  fall  of  196k 
and  winter  of  19^5  will  then  likely  average  below  19^3  levels.    If  placements 
are  higher  than  a  year  earlier  this  fall  and  winter,  there  will  still  be  a 
supply  of  feeder  animals  large  enough  to  support  further  expansion  in  cattle 
feeding  in  the  last  3  quarters  of  196^.    Calves  held  off  feed  this  winter  will 
be  competing  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  l^Sk  calves,  a  situation  that  could 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  cattle  industry.    Also  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  stockmen  will  profit  by  holding  calves  until  I96U.    Some  cow-calf 
operators  may  put  feeders  in  custom  feedlots  rather  than  sell  at  current  prices. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  delay  marketings. 

While  the  volume  of  feeders  moving  toward  feedlots  reportably  has  been 
slow,  marketings  through  the  winter  likely  will  be  above  year-earlier  levels. 
A  disproportionately  large  share  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  in  the  third  quarter 
and  so  far  in  the  fourth  quarter  have  been  heavy  feeders .    Calves  and  light 
yearlings  have  not  moved.    Thus,  cattle  on  feed  in  weight  groups  that  require 
less  than  6  months  of  feeding  to  attain  market  weights  will  probably  be  in 
larger  numbers  by  January  1,  196k. 

Cattle  and  Calf  Inventory 
Up  Again  This  Year 

Total  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  continued  to  increase  in 
1963  but  likely  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  gain  of  3-8  percent  made  during  1962. 
Next  year's  beginning  inventory  likely  will  be  close  to  10?  million  head,  about 
3  percent  above  the  IO3.T  million  head  a  year  earlier.    Larger  slaughter  has 
been  reflected  in  a  slower  buildup  in  the  herd. 

Additions  to  inventory  include  the  calf  crop  and  net  imports  of  live 
animals,  primarily  from  Canada  and  Mexico.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
1963  calf  crop  was  ^^1.8  million  head,  up  2  percent  from  kl.O  million  head  in 
1962.     Total  imports  this  year  are  expected  to  be  down  about  10  percent  from  the 
1; 250,000  imported  in  I962.    Most  of  the  drop  will  be  in  imports  from 
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Canada.    So  far  in  I963,  imports  from  Mexico  have  held  close  to  year-earlier 
levels.    Thus,  total  additions  to  the  inventory  in  I963  will  be  ^3  million  head, 
or  about  650,000  head  larger  than  last  year. 

Disappearance  of  cattle  and  calves  also  will  be  up  from  a  year  ago. 
Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  likely  will  reach  35-^  million  head,  up  0.6  million 
from  last  year.    Death  losses  will  probably  account  for  another  k.3  million. 
Thus,  with  a  total  inflow  of  about  43. 0  million  head  and  total  disappearance  of 
39. 7  million  head,  the  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  my  increase  this  year  by 
3.3  million  head.    The  number  on  farms  increased  by  3.7  million  head  during  I962. 
The  increase  this  year  is  likely  to  be  across  the  board  for  beef  cattle  with 
all  classes  showing  gains.    "While  the  milk  cow  herd  is  expected  to  continue  its 
postwar  downtrend,  the  cow  herd  used  mainly  for  beef  will  again  increase --the 
gain  may  be  as  high  as  5  percent.    More  important,  with  a  larger  base,  the  source 
for  future  increases  in  the  supply  of  feeder  heifers  and  steers  for  feedlot  re- 
placement has  also  been  expanded.    Maintaining  the  current  rate  of  growth  in  the 
beef  cow  herd  sets  the  stage  for  continued  recurring  price  press\n*e  in  the  fed 
cattle  market. 

1964  Slau^ter 
to  Continue  Large 

Even  with  further  expansion  in  cattle  niimbers,  cattle  slau^ter  will  in- 
crease again  in  196^^-.    With  reasonably  normal  weather  conditions,  prospects  are 
for  an  increase  in  commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  1964  of  about  3  to  4  percent 
above  the  27-3  million  head  expected  for  I963. 

In  1963 ;  close  to  80  percent  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  in- 
spection ms  from  marketings  of  steers  and  heifers .    Next  year  the  number  of 
cattle  moving  through  feedlots  before  slau^ter  will  probably  expand.  Feeders 
have  been  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  lots  and  there  will  be  more  feeder 
animals  available  than  during  this  year. 

The  rate  of  increase  over  a  year  earlier  in  fed  cattle  slaughter  likely 
win  not  be  the  same  throughout  the  year.    The  rate  of  slau^ter  in  early  1964 
will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  rate  of  marketings  and  placements  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  feed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year.    Placements  during  the 
third  quarter  were  up  only  1  percent  even  thou^  supplies  of  young  beef  animls 
not  yet  on  feed  were  considerably  above  a  year  ago.    Even  if  during  the  last 
quarter  of  I963  placements  of  cattle  and  calves  exceed  year -ago  levels  by  only 
a  small  amount  and  marketings  are  large  it  is  likely  that  the  animals  on  feed 
January  1  will  still  be  above  year-ago  levels  and  at  relatively  heavy  wei^ts. 
Thus,  fed  cattle  marketings  in  early  1964  could  continue  close  to  the  heavy 
rate  of  the  last  quarter  in  1963. 

Cow  slaughter  in  1964  is  expected  to  be  up  but  only  by  a  moderate  amount. 
During  the  present  expansion  of  the  cattle  cycle,  a  large  part  of  cow  slaughter 
has  been  from  culling  the  dairy  herd.    In  order  to  move  as  many  heifers  as 
possible  throu^  feedlots  and  still  increase  the  basic  beef  cow  herd,  a  small 
number  of  beef  co^^  have  been  slaughtered  in  the  past  several  years .    This  has 
increased  the  average  age  of  the  cow  herd  and  points  toward  increased  cow 
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Table   7. — Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  Janiiary  1, 
calf  crop,  number  slaughtered  and  imports, 
United  States,  1955  to  date 


N-umber  on  farms 
January  1 


Cattle 

and 
calves 


Cows 


Calf 
crop 


Imports 


Number  slaughtered 


Cattle 


Calves 


Total 


1,000 
head 

96,592 
95,900 
92,860 
9IAT6 
93,322 
96,236 

97,319 
99,782 
1/103,530 
3/106.5-107^ 


1,000 
head 

i^-9,121 
1^8,283 
^6,859 

^+5,871 
^6,370 
i^7,379 


1,000 
head 

if  2, 112 
i^l,376 

39,905 
38,860 
38,938 
39,353 
39,95^ 
i^-0,96o 


1,000 
head 

31^1- 
159 

728 
1,152 
709 
663 
l>0k3 
1,250 


if  1,752  2/1,100 


1,000 
head 

26,588 

27,755 
27,068 
2if,368 
23,722 
26,026 
26,  if  67 
26,905 
2/28,100 


1,000 
head 

12,861f 
12,999 
12,353 
9,738 
8,072 
8,611 
8,081 
7,85i^ 
2/7,300 


1,000 
head 

39,i^52 

39,^21 
3if,106 
31,79^ 
3i^-,637 
3^,5^8 

3^,759 
2/35,  i^OO 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Partly  forecast.    3/  Forecast 


slaughter  in  the  next  couple  of  years.    Ho-wever,  barring  extended  drought,  cow- 
calf  operators  are  expected  to  continue  increasing  breeding  herds  as  long  as 
favorable  feed  conditions  and  strong  feeder  cattle  prices  prevail. 

Underlying  a  further  expansion  is  the  rather  optimistic  long-r\m  outlook 
for  demand  for  beef.  Prices  of  cows  in  1964  will  depend  on  imports  of  beef  as 
well  as  domestic  cow  slaughter.  Cow  prices  have  been  relatively  stable  in  the 
past  3  years.  The  low  level  of  domestic  cow  slaughter  has  been  offset  by  sub- 
stantial increases  in  imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  I962  and  again  in  I963.  Im- 
ports will  likely  be  up  again  in  1964  as  prices  of  cow  beef,  although  expected 
to  be  somewhat  lower,  will  not  be  down  enough  to  curb  imports  of  beef  and  veal. 

Calf  slaughter  likely  \;ill  again  show  some  decline  in  1964  from  the  7.3 
million  head  in  1963.    The  decline  in  I963  is  about  8  percent. 

If  weather  conditions  are  average  or  above  and  cattlemen  do  not  increase 
cattle  slaughter  by  more  than  3  to  4  percent,  the  build  up  of  the  cattle  and 
calf  inventory  by  the  end  of  1964  would  likely  be  about  2  to  3  percent. 

Any  large  increase  in  slaughter  next  year  vould,  of  course,  decrease  the 
gain  in  inventories.  A  10  percent  Jump  in  slaughter  would  result  in  a  leveling 
off  of  total  inventory  numbers.  Increasing  the  rate  of  build  up  much  over  cur- 
rent rates  by  low  levels  of  slaughter  would  strengthen  the  price  situation  in 
1964  but  might  easily  set  the  stage  for  a  more  difficult  downward  price  adjust- 
ment later. 
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Production  and  Price  Prospects  for  196k 

The  gain  in  beef  production  in  196k  likely  will  be  around  3  percent--a 
little  smaller  than  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  because  marketings  likely 
vill  be  at  lighter  weights .    The  experience  in  the  past  decade  indicates  that 
normal  gains  in  population,  income  and  continued  preference  for  beef  could  make 
it  possible  to  absorb  3  percent  more  beef  and  still  maintain  relatively  stable 
prices  to  cattle  producers .    With  consumer  incomes  likely  to  advance  by  a  sig- 
nificant amount  in  19^4,  prospects  are  that  cattle  prices  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  will  not  differ  much  from  I963  levels. 

However,  fed  cattle  marketings  during  the  first  quarter  likely  will  be 
above  the  same  quarter  of  19^3  and  prices  probably  will  average  $1.00-$2.00 
below  the  January-March  19^3  average  of  $25.28.     (Choice  steers  at  Chicago) 
Placements  of  feeder  cattle  this  fall  and  winter  will  determine  fed  cattle  mar- 
ketings in  the  final  3  quarters  of  196k,    If  the  number  of  feeders  placed  is 
up  5  to  10  percent  in  this  fall  and  winter,  prices  of  high-quality  cattle  in 
the  second  and  third  quarter  will  probably  continue  to  average  $23.00  to  $2^1.00 
with  some  months  falling  out  of  this  price  range  if  marketings  are  bunched 
and/or  live  weights  remain  at  19^3  levels.    Since  most  of  the  feeder  cattle 
that  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  196^  slaughter  supplies  will  go  into  feedlots  at 
prices  $2.00  to  $3.00  below  those  slaughtered  in  19^3^  the  break  even  point 
will  be  somewhat  lower  next  year. 

Low  Feeding  Retunis  and 
Losses  in  I962-63 

Cattle  feeding  programs  representative  of  typical  feeding  programs  in 
the  Corn  Belt  generally  showed  small  profits,  and  substantial  losses  in  some 
cases,  during  the  I962-63  feeding  season.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
profitable  feeding  operations  of  I96I-62.    Data  in  table  8  illustrate  this. 
The  programs  are  based  on  buying  feeders  in  Kansas  City  and  selling  fat  cattle 
in  Chicago .    Feeding  periods  range  from  h  to  11  months . 

According  to  these  representative  feeding  programs,  net  returns  per  head 
have  not  been  so  low,  or  losses  so  large,  in  many  years  for  most  types  of  feed- 
ing operations .    Compared  with  the  previous  season,  lower  returns  were  due 
primarily  to  a  combination  of  higher  prices  for  feeder  stock  and  lower  prices 
for  fed  cattle  in  all  but  one  of  the  programs .    Feed  costs  for  all  types  of 
programs  were  somewhat  higher  in  I962-63,  but  this  accounted  for  only  a  small 
part  of  the  decline  in  net  returns.    Transportation  and  marketing  expenses  and 
pasture  costs  were  practically  the  same  in  both  years. 

Short  feeding  of  Medium  yearling  steers  bought  in  September  and  October 
last  year  for  sale  at  Good  and  Standard  grades  in  January  and  February  I963 
was  the  most  profitable  of  the  6  representative  feeding  programs  outlined  in 
table  8.    Net  returns  per  head  averaged  about  $12,  compared  with  about  $l8  in 
1961-62.    The  cost  of  Medium  yearling  steers  in  September-October  I962  was  only 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  selling  prices  of  the  Good  and 
Standard  steers  in  January  and  February  I963  ^ere  almost  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier . 
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Short  feeding  of  Good  and  Choice  heifer  calves  and  long  feeding  of  Good 
and  Choice  steer  calves  were  the  other  2  programs  which  more  than  covered  costs, 
although  net  returns  were  much  lower  than  in  I96I-62.    Heifer  calves  bought  as 
Good  and  Choice  in  September  and  October  last  year  and  sold  as  Choice  in  June 
and  July  I963  probably  would  net  about  $7  per  head,  compared  with  almost  $30 
last  year.    Good  and  Choice  steer  calves  bought  in  September  through  November 
last  year  and  sold  as  Choice  in  August  through  October  I963  would  have  returned 
less  than  $1.50  per  head,  compared  with  almost  $65  the  previous  year. 

Short  feeding  of  Good  yearling  steers  and  Good  heavy  steers  from  the 
fall  of  1962  for  sale  at  higher  grades  in  the  spring  of  I963  likely  showed  heavy 
losses .    Net  loss  per  head  on  Good  yearlings  sold  as  Choice  in  April  through 
June  would  be,  on  the  average,  about  $20.    Heavy  steers  sold  as  Choice  and 
Prime  from  March  through  I^y  would  have  lost  about  $17  per  head.    A  year  earlier 
the  yearling  program  showed  probable  net  returns  per  head  of  about  $28  and  the 
heavy  steer  program  about  $'^k. 

Feeding  Good  and  Choice  yearling  steers  from  the  fall  of  I962  for  sale 
as  Prime  in  July  through  September  I963  probably  showed  losses  of  between  $^ 
and  $5  per  head.    A  year  earlier  net  returns  on  this  program  were  about  $72 
per  head. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  in  October  this  year  are  $2-$ 3  per  100  pounds  below 
a  year  ago,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  replacement  stock  from  $10  to  $20  per 
head.    Feed  costs  probably  will  average  at  least  equal  to  I962-63  costs. 
Prices  of  high-protein  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  be  at  least  as  high,  and 
hay  prices  probably  will  average  somewhat  higher  for  the  1963-6^  feeding  year. 
Even  though  fed  cattle  prices  are  expected  to  average  slightly  below  the  I963 
average  price  much  of  the  first  3  quarters  of  19^^^  prospects  are  that  feeding 
profits  will  be  higher  next  year. 


HOGS 

Hog  Prices  l^; 
Production  Down 

Hog  prices  during  196k  are  expected  to  average  a  little  higher  than  in 
1963^  in  response  to  lower  per  capita  supplies .    The  June-November  19^3  pig 
crop  likely  will  be  down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier.    In  the  10  Com  Belt 
States  June-August  farrowings  were  up  about  2  percent,  but  September-November 
probably  will  be  down  about  3  percent.    Breeding  intentions  reported  in  these 
same  States  in  September  indicate  that  farrowings  may  be  down  slightly  in 
December-February  from  a  year  earlier;  March-May  litters  may  also  be  down. 
Therefore,  slaughter  supplies  in  196^^-  are  expected  to  fall  below  year-earlier 
levels  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  and  then  remain  below  the 
remainder  of  the  year.    Hog  prices  since  March  19^3  have  not  been  favorable, 
when  compared  with  corn  prices,  but  likely  will  become  more  favorable  again 
next  spring.    On  balance,  the  business  of  hog  raising  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  more  profitable  in  196^^-  than  it  v/as  this  year. 
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1963  Hog  Prices  and 

Slaughter  Constantly  Changing 

Hog  prices  were  fluctuating  throughout  19^3^  reflecting  rapidly  changing 
slaughter  supplies.     (See  hog  slaughter  and  price  charts  on  pages  2  and  25.) 
Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  major  markets  averaged  $15.65  in  January  and  declined 
monthly  to  a  low  in  April  of  $13.78.    Hog  prices  quickly  rose  $^.66  to  $18.^4-^4- 
in  July  only  to  make  another  rapid  decline  to  an  average  of  $15.56  in  October 
(ij-week  average  price).    Hog  prices  didn't  hold  constant  in  19^3  because 
slaughter  rates  also  kept  moving  up  and  down.    When  hog  slaughter  is  charted 
for  1963,  it  forms  an  inverted  "W" .    Supplies  were  especially  large  during 
late  winter  and  late  summer  compared  with  the  same  weeks  a  year  earlier.  During 
these  2  periods,  hog  prices  fell  below  year-earlier  levels  by  the  widest  margin. 

Fall  Slaughter 
Unusually  Large 

The  June  Pig  Crop  Report  indicated  a  1  percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
pigs  saved  per  litter  during  the  months  (December  1962-May  I963)  when  the 
majority  of  fall  slaughter  hogs  are  farrowed.    The  10-State  report  in  September 
revealed  that  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  ^feJ^ch-May  likely  was  up 
about  3  percent.    No  data  for  prior  years  are  available  for  comparison. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  effective  supply  of  hogs  born  in  March-May  was  up 
more  than  1  percent.    Recent  slaughter  rates  appear  to  be  higher  than  these 
reports  indicated.    Weekly  hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  September 
was  up  27^  26 18,  and  8  percent  from  the  same  week  a  year  earlier;  rates  were 
also  above  a  year  earlier  through  the  first  3  weeks  in  October,  but  the  margin 
has  narrowed. 

Several  factors  help  explain  the  hog  supply  situation.    Good  growing 
weather  this  year  in  many  of  the  more  important  hog-producing  areas  tended  to 
put  hogs  in  market  flesh  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  usual.    During  similar  weeks 
of  1962  some  hogs  were  withheld  from  the  market,  which  would  tend  to  overstate 
the  increase  in  supply  this  year.    In  addition,  the  number  of  sows  farrowing 
from  September  I963  through  February  196^4-  is  expected  to  be  down  from  the  same 
months  last  year.    Fewer  gilts  may  be  going  into  the  basic  sow  herds  during  this 
period,  so  this  would  also  add  to  the  available  supply  of  slaughter  hogs.  Sow 
slaughter  could  also  be  a  little  larger  for  the  same  reason. 

Such  high  rates  of  slaughter  in  late  summer  precipitated  lower  prices . 
Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  major  markets  dropped  $1.^^  from  the  last  week  in  August 
to  the  first  week  in  October. 

However,  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  summer  and  early  fall  was 
probably  large  enough  to  lower  the  supply  of  pigs  that  were  farrowed  in 
December  1962-I^y  I963  to  the  point  that  slaughter  rates  will  have  to  fall 
below  year-earlier  rates  during  some  of  the  remaining  weeks  of  I963.  Hog 
slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  so  far  in  the  second  half  of  I963  has  been 
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Table    9. — Pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter.  United  States, 
1955  to  date,  with  slaughter  forecast  for  196^ 


Pig  crop 

:  Total 

Year 

Spring 

Fall 

:  Total 

:  slaughter 

: 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
196^1- 

57,610 

53,124 
51,263 

56,620 
47,282 

:  50,441 
49,692 

:  50,018 

38,119 
36,302 

36,099 

42,775 
41,105 
42,594 
44,543 
2/44,500 

95,729 
89,426 
87,362 

99,395 
88,387 
93,035 
94,227 
2/94,518 

81,051 
85,064 
78,636 
76  8pp 

1  ^  ,  \J  cel. 

87,606 
84,196 
82,050 

83,579 
3/86,500 

V85,500 

1/  Including  farm.  2/  Approximation  based  on  farrowing  intentions  report  for 
U.  S.  in  June  and  for  10  States  in  September.    3/  Partly  forecast.    4/  Forecast. 


HOG  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICE 


SLAUGHTER 
(MIL  HEAD) 


Price  received  by  farmers 


PRICE 
($  PER  CWT.) 


20 


10 


1951     '53      '55     '57      '59      '61      '63  '65 


*  7963  PARTLY  FORECAST  O  7  964  FORECAST. 
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more  than  l,k  million  head  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Hog  prices 
probably  will  not  attain  last  year's  fourth  quarter  average  of  $16.51,  but  their 
seasonal  decline  may  be  interrupted  somewhat . 

Current  hog  prices  are  also  being  affected  by  large  supplies  of  other 
meats  and  by  unusually  large  stocks  of  pork  in  cold  storage.    Stocks  this 
October  were  down  10  million  pounds  from  a  month  earlier,  but  were  71  million 
above  the  October  I962  level  of  139  million  pounds.    October  I963  stocks 
represent  a  10 -day  supply  of  pork  at  the  I962  per  capita  consumption  rate  of 
63.9  pounds. 

First  Half  1961^-  Slaughter 
Supplies  to  Be  Down 

Pigs  bom  in  the  last  half  of  I963  make  up  the  main  source  of  slaughter 
hogs  in  the  first  half  of  next  year.    According  to  the  September  Pig  Crop 
Report,  JuQe-November  farrowings  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  be  down  about  1  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.    June-August  farrowings  were  up  2  percent,  but  September- 
November  farrowings  are  expected  to  be  down  3  percent.    Applying  a  7-month  lag 
from  the  time  pigs  are  born  until  they  reach  slaughter  weights,  slaughter  hog 
supplies  likely  will  fall  below  I963  rates  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1964.    Then  they  will  probably  remain  below  I963  rates  through  the  second 
quarter  of  196^. 

If  this  farrowing  pattern  in  the  last  half  of  this  year  materializes, 
hog  prices  probably  will  decline  early  in  196^  before  beginning  their  seasonal 
rise  next  spring.    Hog  prices  will  enter  196^  at  a  lower  level  than  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  but  are  not  expected  to  decline  as  rapidly  as  in  1963^ 
or  go  as  low  next  spring.     (Low  in  spring  of  I963  "was  $13.78  in  April  for 
barrows  and  gilts  at  8  major  markets.)    At  the  same  time,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  prospective  reduction  in  slaughter  will  be  large  enough  to  raise  hog  prices 
as  high  as  they  got  in  the  first  half  of  I962  when  they  averaged  $16.36.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  pattern  of  sows  farrowing  is  at  best  only  an  indicator 
of  future  slaughter.    Fall  and  winter  weather  can  alter  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  litter  and  affect  the  rate  of  gain. 

December  1963-May  19614- 
Pig  Crop  Likely  Down 

To  a  large  extent  the  size  of  the  December  1963-May  1^6k  pig  crop  will 
determine  hog  slaughter  and  prices  during  the  second  half  of  1964.  Producers 
reported  intentions  in  the  September  Pig  Crop  Report  to  decrease  December- 
Februaiy  farrowings  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    This  is  an  indication  that 
the  entire  December-May  crop  will  be  down,  because  producer  intention  figures 
in  recent  years  (in  September  reports)  have  usually  exceeded  actual  farrowings 
in  the  subsequent  December-May  period.    If  the  December-May  pig  crop  declines 
sligiitly,  as  now  seems  likely,  hog  slaughter  will  be  lower  and  prices  somewhat 
higher  in  the  second  half  of  1961+  than  in  the  like  period  this  year. 

Most  of  the  hogs  that  will  go  to  slaughter  in  the  first  3  quarters  of 
196k-  have  either  been  born  or  will  come  from  sows  that  have  already  been  bred. 
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Table  10. — Prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  and  corn,  hog-corn 
price  ratio  and  corn  support  prices,  Sept. -Dec,  195^  to  date 


Hog  price. 

per  100  pounds 

Corn  price. 

per  bushel 

Year  • 

Sept . 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Sept . 

:  Oct. 

:    Nov .  : 

Dec . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1956  • 

15.70 

15.50 

lh.30 

16.20 

1.1^3 

1.19 

1.21 

1.22 

195T  • 

19.10 

IT. 00 

16.60 

IT.  80 

1.15 

1.06 

.985 

.93k 

1958  • 

19.90 

18.50 

IT.  90 

IT. 50 

1.13 

1,0k 

.9^2 

1.02 

1959  ' 

13.30 

12.60 

12.10 

11.30 

1.09 

.990 

.982 

.959 

i960 

15.  TO 

16.  TO 

16.60 

16.50 

1.06 

.991 

.866 

.911 

1961  : 

IT.  50 

16.60 

15.  TO 

16,10 

1.0k 

1.02 

.938 

.9^T 

1962 

18.10 

16.60 

16.20 

15.  TO 

1,0k 

1.02 

.938 

1.00 

1963 

15.20 

1.21 

1.08 

Hog-corn  price  ratio 

:         Com  support  price 
:              per  bushel  l/ 

Sept. 

:    Oct . 

:    Nov .  : 

Dec . 

;  For 
compliers 

;    For  non- 
compliers 

Dol. 

Dol. 

11.0 
16.6 
1T.6 
12.2 
14.8 
16.8 

rj.k 
12. T 

13.0 
16.0 
IT. 8 

12. T 
16.9 
16.3 
16.3 
li^.l 

11.8 
16.9 
19.0 
12.3 
19.2 
16.T 
IT. 3 

13.3 
18.1 
IT. 2 
11.8 
18.1 
IT.O 
15. T 

1.50 

i.ko 

1.36 

1.20 
1.20 
1.25 

1.25 
1.10 
1.06 

1.12 
1.06 

1/  National  average  support  prices  for  farmers  complying  or  not  complying 
with  their  acreage  allotments.    Beginning  in  I961  available  to  producers 
participating  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program. 

And  before  early  winter,  sows  will  be  bred  to  produce  hogs  for  slaughter  in 
the  fourth  quarter.    Hog  prices  and  production  costs  during  I963  have  probably 
been  the  main  reason  for  a  small  prospective  reduction  in  the  supply  of  hogs 
for  196^+.    See  table  10.    Hog  prices  this  fall  are  the  lowest  for  this  season 
of  the  year  since  1959  and  corn  prices  are  the  highest  since  195T.    The  hog-corn 
price  ratio  has  reflected  this  and  likely  has  dampened  the  outlook  of  hog 
producers . 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


On  January  1,  I963,  the  inventory  of  all  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and 
ranches  was  30,1T0,000.    This  was  the  second  smallest  beginning  inventory  since 
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Table  11.— Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock 
by  months,  I962  and  I963 


'Barrows  and  gilts* 

Sows  at 

*    Choice  lambs 

Good 

L  ewes 

Itonth 

at  8  markets  l/ 

8  markets  l/ 

at 

Denver 

at  Denver 

'  1962 

*    1963  • 

1962 

;  1963 

;  1962 

.  1963 

;  1962 

i  1963 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Jan. 

16.98 

15.65 

lU.li^- 

13.37 

16.88 

19.79 

7.17 

o.Oo 

Feb. 

16.69 

15.1^*- 

lil-AO 

13.32 

16.79 

19.00 

7.25 

7.76 

Mar. 

16.31 

14.07 

12  Ai 

16.86 

19.07 

7.28 

8.33 

Apr.  : 

15.81 

13.78 

13.55 

11.97 

20.32 

19.48 

5.76 

8.68 

May 

15.51 

15.01 

13.35 

12.77 

20.97 

22.29 

D.49 

5.95 

June  : 

16.87 

17.10 

13.93 

I3.8if 

21.86 

22.32 

5.86 

6.92 

July 

18.30 

l8.i+lf 

li^.93 

14.98 

21.04 

20.72 

6.13 

5.77 

Aug.  : 

18.50 

17.55 

15.93 

15.07 

21.12 

20.44 

6.11 

5.88 

Sept.  : 

18.82 

15.89 

16.76 

14.22 

20.62 

19.48 

6.34 

5.64 

Oct.  : 

16.87 

2/15.56 

1^.95 

2/13.87 

20.42 

2/19.11 

6.47 

2/5.71 

Nov.  : 

16.50 

li+.32 

20.14 

7.15 

Dec.  : 

16.16 

13.28 

19.71 

7.48 

Average : 

16.82 

1^.53 

19.73 

6.62 

1/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets.    2/  4-week  average. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 

records  on  total  sheep  and  lambs  became  available  in  I90O.    The  smallest  inven- 
tory was  in  1950,  when  the  number  was  29,826,000.    The  January  I963  inventory- 
reflected  the  continuing  downward  trend  from  the  record-high  inventory  of 
56,213,000  on  January  1,  1942, 

Stock  sheep  accounted  for  26,129,000  of  the  beginning  inventory  this 
year.    This  was  the  smallest  number  of  sheep  for  breeding  on  January  1  on 
record.    However,  the  I963  lamb  crop  of  19,695,000  was  not  the  smallest, 
because  of  the  trend  toward  saving  more  lambs  than  in  earlier  years  in  relation 
to  number  of  ewes  1  year  and  older.    The  I963  lamb  crop  was  down  3  percent  from 
1962  and  tliL^  smallest  in  a  decade.    Since  1924,  when  records  of  the  lamb  crop 
first  became  available,  crops  were  smaller  than  in  I963  only  from  1948  through 
1953. 

The  11  Western  States,  Texas,  and  South  Dakota  combined  have  a  little 
more  than  two -thirds  of  the  U.  S.  ewes  1  year  old  and  older  and  produce  about 
two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  lamb  crop.    In  the  1950's,  these  I3  States  accounted 
for  somewhat  smaller  proportions  of  the  U.  S.  inventory  of  ewes  and  the  Native 
States  slightly  larger  proportions .    This  trend  has  been  reversed.  Western 
States  in  the  past  3  years  have  accounted  for  more  than  69  percent  of  the  U.  S. 
inventory  of  ewes.    In  1963^  70.7  percent  of  ewes  were  in  these  I3  States. 
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The  Western  States  also  have  saved  a  larger  number  of  lambs  per  100  ewes  than 
in  the  past.    While  weather  conditions  at  lambing  time  still  affect  the  lamb 
crop  more  in  the  Western  States  than  in  the  Native  States,  the  difference  in 
lambs  saved  between  the  2  areas  has  narrowed. 

The  smaller  lamb  crop  in  19^3  "was  reflected  in  a  smaller  volume  of 
slaughter  than  a  year  earlier.    For  I963,  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter 
probably  will  be  down  about  6  percent  from  I962.    Slaughter  is  estimated  at  a 
little  over  I6  million  head  this  year  compared  with  IT. 2  million  in  I962.  This 
will  allow  civilian  consumption  of  U.9  pounds  per  person,  about  one-half  pound 
less  than  in  I962  and  I961,  and  aQjnost  the  same  as  in  1959  and  i960.  With 
slaughter  at  this  level,  herd  liquidation  in  I963  will  have  slowed  down  to 
close  to  2  percent  of  the  beginning  inventory.    Liquidation  during  I962  took 
place  at  the  rate  of  3.T  percent. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  19^3,  commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs 
was  lower  each  month  than  in  the  corresponding  month    of  I962.  Commercial 
slaughter  in  the  first  half  was  9  percent  below  January- June  1962,  Slaughter 
increased  in  July  to  2  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  but  in  August  was  5  per- 
cent below.    Through  September,  commercial  slaughter  was  down  7  percent.  In 
the  first  3  weeks  of  October,  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  held  about 
even  with  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  lambs  were  from  $.^0  to  $2.00  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  a  year  earlier  each  month  of  the  first  half  of  19^3 . 
Prices  were  $19.10  in  July,  the  same  as  in  July  19^2,  but  were  below  a  year 
earlier  by  $.50  in  August  and  $.70  in  September.    Further  seasonal  price  de- 
clines are  expected  the  last  3  months  this  year;  prices  probably  will  remain 
below  year- earlier  levels .    Large  supplies  of  fed  beef  during  late  19^3  and 
early  l^Sk  will  continue  to  offer  stiff  competition  even  though  lamb  slaughter 
will  be  down. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  sheep  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
each  month  through  the  first  8  months  of  19^3  but  were  a  little  lower  in 
September.  They  are  expected  to  remain  a  little  lower  than  last  year  during 
the  rest  of  19^3 •  Almost  all  mutton  is  used  in  processed  meat  products  and 
its  market  seems  to  be  related  to  that  of  cow  beef.  Cow  slaughter  will  in- 
crease seasonally  in  late  19^3 >  while  cow  prices  are  expected  to  be  below  a 
year  earlier. 

Feeder  lamb  prices  in  19^3  were  substantially  above  those  of  I962  until 
September.    Denver  prices  were  more  than  $3.00  higher  early  in  the  year.  The 
difference  narrowed  to  about  $.50  in  August,  and  prices  in  September  were 
almost  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    In  October,  however,  prices  were  from  $.75 
to  $1  below  October  prices  last  year.    Prices  of  Choice  feeder  lambs  at  Omaha 
followed  a  similar  pattern,  although  early  in  the  year  they  were  not  much 
higher  than  in  I962  and  in  October  were  still  above  a  year  earlier. 

Fall  movement  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  slow.    By  October  1,  only  a 
little  over  half  of  the  expected  sales  of  sheep  and  lambs  had  been  made  or 
contracted.    This  was  about  the  same  as  in  1959  and  i960,  but  in  I961  and  I962 
about  two-thirds  of  the  marketings  were  completed  by  October  1. 
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Table  12. — Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1, 
lamb  crop,  number  slaughtered,  and  wool  production, 
United  States,  1955  to  date 


Year 

Stock 
sheep 

:  On  feed 

:  Total 

crop 

;  slaughter 
'  1/ 

:  wool 

:  product  ion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Mil.  lb. 

Number  on  farms  January  1 


Total 


Shorn 


27,137 
26,890 
26,3^8 
27,167 
28,108 
28,8i^9 
28,571 
27,065 

26,129 


^,267 
4,306 
^,050 

^,321 
i+,i^ll 
^,255 
k,oki 


31,582 
31,157 
30,651^ 

31,217 
32,606 
33,170 
32,982 
31,320 
30,170 
3/29.3-29 


20,2lU 
20,336 
19,810 
20,686 
21,120 
21,283 
21,266 
20,310 
19,690 


.7 


16,553 
16,328 
15,292 
1^,^95 
15,528 
16,239 
17,536 
17,171 
15,900 
3/15,600 


2hl 
2k2 

239 
2kk 
260 
265 
261 
2i+8 
2i^-l 


1/  Including  farm. 2/  Preliminary.    3/  Forecast 


LAMB  SLAUGHTER  AND  PRICE 


THOUS.  HEAD 


Price  received  by  farmers 


$  PER 


Slaughter 


1.100 


1,000  — 


liiiJjmi 


tiiit 


1963  1964 


SLAUGHTER  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  (LAMBS  AND  YEARLINGS). 
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196^  Outlook 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lajnbs  on  farms  and  ranches  on  January  1,  1964, 
will  likely  decline  further  to  about  29-3  million  to  29.7  million,  lower  than 
ever  recorded.     Tlie  number  of  sheep  and  larabs  on  feed  probably  will  be  down 
about  5  percent  from  January  I963,  when  h,0  million  were  on  feed.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  ewes  added  to  breeding  herds  during  I963  ^.id-  not  quite  offset  death 
losses  and  slaughter.     The  number  of  ewes  1  year  old  and  older  at  the  beginning 
of  196k  is  expected  to  be  down  a  little  more  than  in  the  last  2  years.     If  the 
proportion  of  lambs  saved  follows  the  same  relationship  to  number  of  ewes  as  in 
recent  years,  a  I96U  lamb  crop  h-  to  3  percent  smaller  than  in  I963  can  be  ex- 
pected.    Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  I96U  likely  will  again  be  d.o\m  a  little, 
and  prices  t-tlI^L.  average  about  the  same. 

•X-  ^  4f  ^  -Jf  -K- 

OUTLOOK  FOR  SAUSAGE  MEATS 

Sausage  production  in  I963  probably  vTill  total  almost  5  percent  above  a 
year  earlier,  with  all  classes  of  sausage  showing  an  increase.     Sausage  produc- 
tion under  Federal  inspection  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  19^3  "was  larger 
for  all  major  groupings.    Dried  or  semi-dried  items  made  the  largest  gain  over 
1962  rates. 

Thus  far  this  year  sausage  production  has  increased  faster  than  total 
meat  production,  which  was  up  about  k  percent  from  the  first  9  months  of  I962. 
Cow  slaughter  -v/as  slightly  lower  than  in  the  sajae  months  a  year  earlier  through 
September.    However,  imports  of  all  meat- -much  of  which  is  fresh  and  frozen 
meats  for  further  processing--were  up  about  I5  percent  through  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1963*    The  bulk  of  this  increase  was  in  imports  of  beef.  Meat 
stocks  in  cold  storage  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  were  kh  percent 
higher  than  on  the  same  date  in    I962.    This  meat  will  add  to  the  available 
supply  this  fall  and  Td.nter. 

Prospects  are  for  sausage  production  to  increase  again  next  year.  -Do- 
mestic meat  production  likely  will  make  a  modest  gain,  and  while  cow  slaughter 
isn't  expected  to  increase  substantially,  it  may  be  up  more  than  slaughter  of 
other  classes  of  cattle.    Imports  of  meat  also  are  likely  to  increase  again  in 
196^^-  and  continue  to  supply  a  large  part  of  manufacturing  meat  supplies. 

USDA  Meat  Purchases 

The  USDA  began  purchasing  lard,  canned  pork,  and  canned  chopped  meat  in 
September  for  distribution  to  needy  families,  schools,  and  institutions.  The 
programs  provide  for  weekly  purchases  until  further  notice. 

Purchases  of  lard  through  October  25  totaled  19,796,^4-00  pounds,  at  a  f.o.b. 
cost  of  $2, 30^4-, 318.     Purchases  of  canned  pork  packed  in  natural  juices,  for 
distribution  to  schools  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  amounted  to 
4,936,680  pounds  ^2,477,825)  from  September  26  through  October  25. 
Purchases  of  canned  chopped  meat- -consisting  of  pork  and  optional  beef  and 
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Table  13' — Cattle  and  hog  slaughter^  meat  imports  and  stocks, 
and  sausage  production,  by  quarters  I962  to  date 


:                              Federally  inspected  slaughter 

Period 

Cattle 

:  Ho^ 

Total 

Cows 

1962 

1963 

:  1962 

\  1963 

1902 

:  1963 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

Jan. -Mar . 
Apr . -June 
July-Sept .  : 
Oct. -Dec. 

^.897 
5,006 

5,289 

5A^5 

5,Oi^8 
5,35^ 
5>567 
1/5,700 

95^ 
899 
1,1^5 
1,252 

966 
881 
1,068 
1/1,300 

17,635 
16,513 
1^,651 
18,972 

18,557 
17,133 
16,037 
1/18,600 

Year 

20,337 

^,250 

67,771 

Imports 
all  meat  3/ 

Meat  stocks  in 
cold  storage  begin- 
ning of  quarter  hj 

Sausage 
production  ^/ 

1962 

:      1963  • 

1962 

1963 

1962 

1963 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Jan. -Mar.  : 
Apr. -June  : 
July -Sept .  : 
Oct. -Dec.  : 

297 
255 
358 
3^2 

3^3 
308 

lAoo 
2/380 

i^85 
552 
512 
359 

506 
637 
618 
518 

599 
Gkk 
626 
619 

616 
670 
666 
2/655 

Year 

1,253 

2,14-88 

1/  Partly  estimated. 
2/  Forecast . 

3/  Total  red  meat  imports,  product  weight. 

5/  Includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  and  canned  meats  in  public  cold 
storage . 

_5/  Federally  inspected  production  of  all  sausage,  including  loaf,  head  cheese, 
jellied  products  and  the  following  canned  items:    Luncheon  meat,  viennas, 
franks  and  weiners  in  brine,  deviled  ham,  other  potted  or  deviled  meat  food 
products,  bulk  sausage  and  sausage  in  oil. 
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mutton— for  distribution  to  needy  families  totaled  25^2^^8,510  pounds  ($9,239,650) 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  on  September  11  through  October  28. 

In  October  the  USDA  announced  the  end  of  a  program  of  frozen  ground  beef 
purchases  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.    From  the  beginning  of  the 
program  on  August  I9  through  October  25,  purchases  amounted  to  33^369^000  pounds 
($13,4l0,U00).    Deliveries  are  to  be  completed  during  the  week  of  December  9. 

Funds  for  the  program  for  needy  families  are  provided  under  Sec.  32, 
Public  Law  320.    Funds  for  the  school  lunch  program  are  provided  under  Sec.  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 


HOG  SLAUGHTER 


THOUS.  HEAD* 


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 


*  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED. 
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THE  IMPORT  SITUATION  FOR  BEEF  AM)  VEAL 

Cattlemen  have  experienced  recurring  price  difficulties  in  the  fed 
cattle  market  in  recent  years.    During  the  same  period,  imports  of  heef  and 
veal  have  been  increasing.    Because  of  growing  imports  and  price  pressures  in 
the  fed  cattle  market,  questions  have  heen  raised  whether  imports  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  lover  fed  cattle  prices.    This  statement  attempts  to  summarize 
some  of  the  relevant  considerations  relating  to  this  concern  of  the  cattle 
industry. 

Imports  are  Increasing 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  reaching 
1,445  million  pounds  carcass  weight  in  1962  (table  A).    Imports  during  January- 
August  1963  were  22  percent  above  the  same  months  of  1962.    Australia,  which, 
in  1962,  contributed  k6  percent  to  the  total  U.  S.  tonnage  imported,  showed  the 
largest  increase  as  a  source  of  imports  over  recent  years. 

Prior  to  1959^  imports  from  Australia  were  relatively  small  (table  K) . 
In  late  1958  the  United  Kingdom-Australian  Meat  Agreement,  which  restricted 
Australia  from  shipping  other  than  token  quantities  of  meat  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  was  modified.    Since  then,  Australia  has  increased  its 
meat  production  and  exports,  and  has  emphasized  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Australian  exports  of  beef  and  veal  amounted  to  5^9  million  pounds  in  19^2,  of 
which  81  percent  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.    Cattle  numbers  in  Australia 
have  increased  in  the  last  k  years,  and  supplies  of  meats  for  export  are  exj)ected 
to  continue  at  high  levels. 

New  Zealand  contributed  22  percent  of  the  total  product  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  was  the  second  largest  supplier  last  year.    For  the  past 
3  years,  the  United  States  has  been  the  major  market  for  New  Zealand' s  boneless 
beef  exports,  takiing  over  90  percent  of  its  exports  in  all  3  years. 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  from  Argentina,  a  large  supplier  of  the  U.  S. 
market  in  prior  years,  have  declined  to  a  low  level.    The  primary  reason  for 
this  is  the  decline  in  demand  for  canned  meat,  which  came  largely  from  Argentina. 

In  addition  to  beef  and  veal  imports,  1,232,000  head  of  dutiable  cattle 
and  calves  were  imported  from  Canada  and  Mexico  in  1962  (tables  C,  G  and  H) « 
For  the  first  8  months  of  1963^  imports  of  live  animals  were  5  percent  below 
year-estrlier  levels.    Beef  and  veal  imports  plus  the  meat  equivalent  of  feeder 
cattle  imports  have  risen  in  recent  years  at  a  faster  rate  than  U.  S.  beef  and 
veal  production.    In  I962,  beef  and  veal  imports  and  the  carcass  equivalent  of 
live  cattle  imports  equaled  10.6  percent  of  domestic  production,  compared  with 
7.9  in  1961  (table  I) •    These  imports  have  been  continuing  at  about  the  same 
percentage  rate  thus  far  in  19^3- 
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Table    A.— United  States  beef  and  veal  imports,  carcass  weight  equivalent 


195^ 
1955 
1956 
195T 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
(Jan. 


Beef 

Total 
veal 

Total 

Year 

Fresh  : 
and  : 
frozen : 

Pickled : 
and  : 
cured  : 

Canned 

:  Sausage 

;  Other 
i  beef  ; 

Other  : 
canned  : 
N.S.P.F. : 

Boneless 

;  Total 
■  beef 

beef 

and 

veal 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
po-ands 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
po-unds 

1,000 

povmds 

-Aug.) 


7,520 
6,112 

32,863 
58,880 
39,136 
li^,685 
25,096 
18,767 

12,255 


27,^16 
6,172 
9,799 

12,79^ 
7,250 
8,ii07 
1,107 
1,115 
620 


168, 78U 
172,1+98 
1^3,999 
l88,62i+ 
22i+,6o6 
187,  ^i+l 
151,538 
188,563 
166,238 


533  li+8,626 


398 

8,187 

5,766 

371 

8,305 

6,629 

J+68 

7,338 

6,915 

586 

7,976 

18,975 

87^ 

12,691 

176,753 

1,230 

10,1+39 

120,083 

1,135 

8,369 

26,636 

1,128 

10,010 

29,833 

1,159 

16,223 

28,908 

669 

12,123 

22,i+6l 

12,537 
28,671+ 
36,891+ 
128,520 
i+li+,1+88 
680,317 
556,765 
761+, 905 
1,187,632 


230,608 
228,761 
210,553 
390,338 
895,51+2 
1,01+7,053 
760,235 
1,020,650 
1,1+19,5^7 


l,0i+8 
275 
2I+5 
l+,878 
13,506 
16,138 
15,275 
16,1+71+ 
25,511 


231,656 
229,036 
210,798 
395,216 
909,01+8 
1,063,191 
775,510 
1,037,121+ 
1,1+1+5,058 


876,756    1,073,^23    12,100  1,085,523 


Table 


B. --United  States  production  of  beef  and  veal  by  major 
classes,  imports  of  beef  and  veal,  and  prices 


Year 

Production  of  steer 
and  heifer  beef, 
and  veal  l/ 

Production  of 
cow  and  bull 
beef  1/ 

Imports  of  beef 
and  veal  2/ 

Cow  and  bull 
beef  production 
pliis  imports 

Prices  at 
Chicago 

:  Actual    -.Per  capita 

Actixal    :Per  capita 

Actual    :Per  capita 

Actual    :Per  capita 

Utility [Choice 
cows  [steers 

19^7 
191+8 
191+9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951+ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

i960 
1961 
1962 


Mil,  lb. 

7,561+ 
6,1+95 
7,1+12 

7,235 
6,5^+3 
7,1+82 
9,760 
10,031 
10,251 
11,262 
11,208 
10,891+ 
11,278 

12,387 
13,137 
12,91+5 


Lb. 

53.0 
l+l+.T 
50.2 

1+8.2 

^3.3 
1+8.8 
62.6 
63.0 
63.2 
68.1 
66.6 
63.6 
61+. 6 


72.8 
70.8 


Mil,  lb. 

l+,025 
3,591+ 
2,970 

3,150 
2,978 
2,935 
3,71+6 
1+,121 

i+,i+i+9 
i+,369 
l+,o86 
3,192 
2,881+ 

3,012 
2,753 
2,922 


Lb. 

28.5 
2I+.8 
20.1 

21.0 
19.7 
19.1 
2i+.0 
25.9 
27.1+ 
26.1+ 
2I+.3 
18.6 
16.5 

17.0 
15.3 
16.0 


Mil,  lb. 

61+ 
356 
25I+ 

505 
575 
1+76 

333 

267 

322 

251+ 

616 
1,21+9 
1,251+ 

938 
1,287 
1,725 


Lb. 

0.1+ 
2.1+ 
1.7 

3.^ 
3.8 
3.1 
2.1 
1.7 
2.0 
1.5 
3.7 
7.3 
7.2 

5.3 
7.1 

9.1+ 


Mil,  lb. 

i+,089 
3,950 
3,221+ 

3,655 
3,553 
3  Ml 
^,079 
i+,  1+1+9 
^,771 
l+,623 
i+,702 
i+, 1+1+1 
i+,138 

3,950 
i+,oi+o 
l+,677 


Lb. 


Dol. 


2I+.3 
23.5 
22.2 
26.1 
28.0 
29.1+ 
28.0 
27.9 
25.9 
23.7 

22.3 
22.1+ 
25.6 


19.36 
21+.^ 
19.53 
12.1+1 
11.1+6 
11.52 
11.37 
13.61 
18.1+1 
17.79 

15.68 
15.66 
15.50 


Dol. 

26.22 
30.96 
26.07 

29.68 
35.96 
33.18 
2I+.II+ 
2i+.66 
23.16 
22.30 
23.83 
27.1+2 
27.83 

26.2I+ 
2I+.65 
27.67 


1/  Estimated  from  total  commercial  slaughter. 

2/  Includes  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals  imported. 
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Table    C. --Inspected  imports  of  cattle,  by  months,  I961  to  date  l/ 


Month 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Year 


From  Canaxia 


1961 


Number 

22,321 
8,618 
9.837 

18,560 
13,822 
32,867 
59,886 
65,101 
122,866 
110,327 
27,352 


506,301 


1962 


Number 

23,371 
1^4-,  69^4- 
2k,k-J2 

27,  ^11 
32,78i^ 
16,870 
l^^,i^76 
21,978 

28,  ^02 
101,066 
135,561 

57,757 
■59^7782" 


1963 


I^'nmber 

29,253 
15,383 
11,997 
22,422 

17,533 
ll,i^80 
9,205 
10,090 


From  Mexico 


1961 


1962 


Number 

68,909 
47,-^11 
59,976 
65,7^1 
32,109 
8,311 
3,9^^ 
11,061 

16,319 
^3,396 
78,986 
ioi<-,03i4- 


Number 

82,886 

83,777 
83,568 

73,673 
50,970 
15,085 
8,7^8 
16,547 
25, 59^^ 
71,273 
129,043 

131,751 


540,197 772,915 


1963 


Number 

105,876 
71,382 
58,070 
84,077 
46,297 
15,326 
14,681 
10, 15^^ 


1/  Inspected  when  offered  for  importation. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Kind  of  Beef  Imported 

Imported  beef  is  largely  boneless  frozen  lower-grade  beef  suitable 
mainly  for  use  in  the  processed  meat  industry.    Of  the  beef  and  veal  imports 
thus  far  in  I963,  carcass  weight,  8I  percent  was  boneless  beef;  l4  percent  was 
canned  beef.    Relatively  little  bone-in  or  chilled  beef  was  imported. 

The  composition  of  beef  and  veal  imports  has  changed  since  the  mid- 
1950  's.    During  the  period  195^-56,  canned  beef,  mainly  from  South  American 
countries,  made  up  72  percent  of  the  total  imports  of  beef  and  veal.    As  large- 
scale  transportation  and  handling  facilities  of  frozen  products  developed, 
imports  of  boneless  beef  took  on  increasing  importance.    Some  of  the  boneless 
frozen  beef  is  suitable  for  uses  other  than  processed  products.    Even  so, 
quality  is  believed  to  compare  generally  to  that  of  the  lower  grades  of  domes- 
tic beef. 


The  volume  of  beef  and  veal  imports  was  relatively  large    when  cow 
slaughter  was  low  and  vice  versa.    Thus,  the  volume  of  imports  tended  to  vary 
with  the  cattle  cycle:     cow  slaughter  tends  to  decline  when  cattle  inventories 
are  increasing  and  rise  when  herds  are  being  reduced.    For  example,  beef  and 
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COW  BEEF  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  OF 
BEEF  AND  VEAL,  AND  COW  PRICES 

— '  $  PER  CWT. 


Imports 
Production 


ill 


21 


1947   '49     '51     '53    '55     '57    '59     '61  '63 

*  IMPORTS  AND  PRODUCTION  ARE  ON  A  PER  CAPITA  BASIS. 
O  UTILITY  COWS  AT  CHICAGO.  1963  PARTLY  FORECAST. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  2507*63  (  10)    ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


veal  imports  were  nearly  cut  in  half  when  production  of  U.  S.  cow  beef  rose 
from  an  average  of  3.0  billion  pounds  in  1950-52  to  ^.3  billion  pounds  in 
195i^.>56  (table  B)  .    During  the  same  period,  beef  and  veal  imports  plus  the 
carcass  equivalent  of  live  animals  decreased  from  an  average  of  512  million 
pounds  to  284  million.    Prices  of  Utility  cows  at  the  high  level  of  imports 
(1950-52)  averaged  $21.12  and  dropped  to  a  low  of  $ll.k3  during  195^-5^, 
indicating  that  prices  of  Utility  cows  have  affected  imports.    There  is  no 
assurance  that  a  pattern  identical  with  that  of  the  last  cattle  cycle  will  be 
followed  when  domestic  cow  slaughter  again  increases. 

Impact  on  Cattle  Prices 

Cattle  prices  in  the  short  term  are  influenced  primarily  by  the  volume 
of  cattle  slaughtered.    Fed  cattle  prices  depend  largely  on  the  number  and 
weight  of  fed  cattle  marketed  and  the  resulting  production  of  fed  beef.  Simi- 
larly, cow  prices  depend  principally  on  the  supply  of  cow  beef.    To  the  extent 
that  cow  beef  may  compete  with  fed  beef  for  the  consumer's  dollar,  cow  prices 
have  some  effect  on  fed  beef  prices  and  vice  versa.    Imports  affect  these  prices 
by  changing  the  total  supply  of  beef  of  that  quality. 


Prices  of  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  have  remained  relatively  stable  since 
1959  even  though  imports  have  increased  substantially  during  this  period.  This 
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is  because  the  increase  in  imports  came  about  -when  domestic  cow  slaughter 
was  low.    In  1962,  the  total  supply  of  domestic  production  of  cow  beef  plus 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  averaged  about  the  same  as  the  annual  average  during 
195^-57.    On  a  per  capita  basis,  it  \^s  below  that  of  the  earlier  period.  Even 
including  the  further  rise  in  imports  in  I963,  per  capita  production  of  cow  beef 
plus  imports  is  still  below  that  of  the  earlier  period.    Prices  in  early  October 
are  continuing  at  about  I962  levels. 

The  decrease  in  domestic  production  of  cow  beef  has  come  about  because 
cattlemen  have  been  building  their  herds  since  I958.    The  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  also  was  larger  each  year.    These  trends  are  in  response  to  more  demand 
for  beef,  due  to  larger  population,  higher  levels  of  income,  and  the  continuing 
growth  in  consumer  preference  for  beef.    In  order  to  build  up  cattle  niJinbers, 
cattlemen  have  culled  cow  herds  at  a  low  rate.    This  meant  relatively  low  do- 
mestic production  of  cow  beef  and  relatively  favorable  prices  of  lower  grade 
meat;  thus,  imports  of  beef  were  encouraged. 

Fed  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  for  the  principal  part  of  total 
domestic  commercial  slaughter.    Prices  and  quantity  movements  over  the  past 
decade  indicate  that  fed  cattle  prices  are  primarily  affected  by  changes  in 
marketings  of  fed  cattle.    They  are  also  influenced  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
supplies  of  lower-grade  beef.    As  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page  3^:,  a  close  in- 
verse relationship  exists  between  the  volume  of  steer  and  heifer  beef  produced  per 
person  and  prices.    For  example,  the  sharp  drop  in  fed  cattle  prices  in  Td.nter 
and  spring  of  this  year  was  associated  with  an  upturn  in  fed  cattle  slaughter. 
Resxilts  from  a  statistical  analysis  relating  steer  and  heifer  beef  production 
per  person  vdth  prices  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  showed  that  three -fourths 
of  the  quarterly  changes  in  prices  could  be  explained  by  changes  in  steer  and 
heifer  beef  production. 

Relationship  Between  Imports 

and  Cattle  Prices  Based  on  Statistical  Analysis 

The  analysis  in  this  section  is  divided  into  2  parts:    (l)  the  measure- 
ment of  the  impact  of  cow  beef  supplies  (including  imports)  and  fed  beef  pro- 
duction on  cow  prices  and  on  fed  cattle  prices  and  (2)  the  estimation  of  the 
impact  of  beef  and  veal  imports  on  these  prices  at  different  levels  of 
imports . 

Because  beef  and  veal  were  not  imported  in  appreciable  amounts 
until  1958,  we  lack  sufficient  annual  data  to  make  a  direct  statistical 
measurement  of  the  impact  of  imports  on  the  fed  cattle  market.  Quarterly 
data  are  not  used  because  some  imports  may  not  go  into  consumption  during  the 
same  quarter  they  are  imported.    Since  the  quality  of  imported  beef  is 
generally  comparable  to  that  of  domestic  cow  beef,  we  can  estimate  the  ap- 
proximate effect  of  imports  on  cattle  prices  if  we  know  how  cow  beef  pro- 
duction plus  imports  affects  prices. 
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The  statistical  study  is  based  on  annual  data  for  the  period  19^-62. 
The  fed  cattle  market  and  the  cow  market  are  considered  as  distinct  markets. 
However,  they  are  related  to  the  extent  that  cow  beef  may  compete  with  fed  beef 
for  the  consumer's  dollar.    The  degree  of  this  competition  is  reflected  in  the 
relationship  between  prices  of  fed  cattle  and  cow  prices.    This  relationship 
depends  on  the  relative  supplies  of  fed  and  cow  beef.    These  prices  may  also 
be  affected  by  supplies  of  other  red  meats,  supplies  of  poultry  meats,  and  other 
factors  common  to  all  meats  such  as  consumer  income. 


Several  statistical  analyses  were  run  to  quantify  the  relationships 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  the  results  are  shown  in  table  D.  1/ 
One  analysis  relates  the  price  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  to  production  of 
steer  and  heifer  beef,  production  of  domestic  cow  beef  plus  imports,  consumer 
income,  and  consumption  of  other  red  meats.    A  second  analysis  relates  the  price 
of  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  to  the  same  factors. 

As  indicated  in  table  D,  fed  cattle  prices  are  influenced  primarily  by 
fed  beef  production.    For  the  period  19kQ-62^  a  change  of  10  percent  in  steer 
and  heifer  beef  production  caused  prices  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  to  change 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  average  of  about  13  percent.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  change  of  10  percent  in  domestic  cow  beef  production  plus  imports  caused  prices 
of    Choice  steers  to  change  in  the  opposite  direction  by  only  3  percent.  These 
average  changes  are  net  changes  and  take  into  account  the  effects  of  other  factors 
in  the  analysis.    These  percentage  relationships  can  also  be  translated  to  pounds 
and  dollars  at  I962  levels.    In  this  case,  a  1  pound  per  capita  change  in  steer 
and  heifer  production  results  in  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  of 

1/  The  statistical  analyses  were  least  squares  regression  analyses  using  annu- 
al data  in  logarithms  for  the  period  19^-62.    In  these  regressions,  steer  and 
heifer  beef  production  was  used  as  a  variable  to  represent  the  volume  moving 
through  the  fed  beef  market;  domestic  cow  beef  production  plus  imports  represent- 
ed the  volume  moving  through  the  cow  beef  market.    Both  these  quantities,  as  well 
as  competing  supplies  and  consumer  income,  are  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  allow 
for  population  growth.    In  addition,  consumer  incomes  and  prices  are  divided  by 
the  consumer  price  index  to  take  into  account  changes  in  the  consumer's  purchas- 
ing power. 

Both  regressions  originally  included  poultry  meat,  but  poultry  meat  was  dropped 
because  its  inclusion  affected  some  of  the  regression  coefficients  due  to  the 
high  degree  of  correlation  between  this  variable  and  income.    The  effect  of  this 
intercorrelation  apparently  could  not  be  observed  in  the  cow  beef  regression. 
However,  for  comparative  purposes  only  the  regressions  with  the  same  variables 
are  shown. 

Both  regressions  also  take  into  account  (through  use  of  a  zero-one  shift  vari- 
able) conditions  that  may  have  been  different  in  the  current  cattle  cycle  begin- 
ning in  1958 •  Also,  during  the  recent  period,  imports  were  at  a  larger  volume 
and  cattle  on  feed  increased  considerably. 
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TalDle  D. — The  effect  of  selected  factors  on  the  price  of  Choice  steers 
and  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  as  measured  "by  a 
statistical  analysis  19^8-62  l/ 


Deflated  price  at  Chicago  of 

Selected  factor 

Choice  steers 

Utility  cows 

Percent 

Percent 

Effect  on  price  of  a  1-percent  change  in — 

Per  capita  supply  of  steer  and 

heifer  "beef 

-1.33 

-2.29 

Per  capita  supply  of  cow  "beef  plus 

imports  of  heef  and  veal 

-  .29 

-  •Ih 

Per  capita  consumption  of  pork. 

2/-  .27 

veal,  lamh  and  mutton 

-1.20 

Per  capita  disposable  income  deflated 

"by  consumer  price  index 

1.25 

2.61 

1/  Based  on  statistical  (regression)  analyses  using  annual  data  in  logarithms 
for  the  period  19^8-62.    The  regression  analysis  also  included  a  shift  variable 
(zero-one  variable)  which  took  into  account  that  conditions  may  have  been 
different  in  the  period  19^8-57  and  195^-62.    See  footnote  1  in  text,  p. 


2/  Coefficient  does  not  differ  significantly  from  zero  when  tested  at  the 
5-percent  level. 

about  50  cents  in  the  price  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
1  pound  change  in  the  cow  beef  plus  import  aggregate  affects  the  Choice  steer 
price  by  only  15-20  cents. 

With  respect  to  cow  beef  prices,  a  10  percent  change  in  domestic  cow 
beef  production  plus  imports  caused  prices  of  Utility  cows  at  Chicago  to  change 
about  7.5  percent  in  the  opposite  direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  on 
Utility  cow  prices  of  a  10  percent  change  in  steer  and  heifer  beef  production 
was  23  percent  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  percentage  terms,  the  effect  of  fed  beef  production  on  cow  prices 
appears  to  be  substantially  greater  than  the  influence  of  cow  beef  production 
plus  imports  on  cow  prices.    However,  when  these  percentages  are  translated  to 
pounds  and  dollars  at  1962  levels,  a  1  pound  per  capita  change  in  either  cow 
beef  or  fed  beef  production  results  in  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
about  50  cents  in  the  price  of  Utility  cows. 
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Table  E. --Observed  and  estimated  prices  of  Choice  steers 
and  Utility  cows  at  Chicago,  19^8-1962 


Choice 

steers  at 

Chicago 

utility 

cows  at  Chicago 

Year 

Estimated 

:  Estimated 

Actual 

1/ 

i Difference  . 

Actual 

1/ 

.Difference 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

I9U8  • 

30.96 

31.32 

.36 

19.^9 

19.42 

-.07 

IQilQ  ' 

j_  y—r—i 

26. 07 

26.68 

.61 

16.33 

15.82 

-.51 

1950 

29.68 

29.  36 

'—  y  '  ^ 

-  .32 

19.36 

lo .  50 

-.86 

1951 

35.96 

^  y  *  y^ 

36.23 

.27 

24.48 

25.24 

.76 

1952 

33.18 

32.20 

.98 

19.53 

20.29 

.76 

1953 

2U.IU 

23.73 

-  .Ul 

12.41 

12.28 

-.13 

195^ 

2U.66 

23.  50 

-1.16 

11.46 

12.18 

.72 

y  y  y 

23.16 

23.65 

.49 

11.52 

11.77 

.25 

1956 

22.30 

22. 6U 

.3^ 

11.37 

11.03 

1957 

23.83 

2^.51 

.68 

13.61 

13.21 

-.40 

1958 

27.^2 

27.86 

,hh 

18.41 

18.05 

-.36 

1959 

27.83 

27.85 

.02 

17.79 

17.37 

-.42 

i960 

26.24 

26.25 

.01 

15.68 

16.02 

.3^ 

1961 

2U.65 

25.41 

.76 

15.66 

15.59 

-.07 

1962 

27.67 

26.38 

-1.29 

15.50 

15.92 

.42 

1/  Estimated  prices  calculated  from  regression  equation  based  on  data  in 
logarithms  for  the  period  1948-62.    The  regression  analysis  used  deflated  prices, 
which  adjusted  for  the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumers*  dollar.    However,  the 
prices  shown  in  this  table  are  in  current  dollars. 


For  the  two  regressions,  the  variables  used  explained  99  percent  of  the 
variation  in  prices  of  Utility  cows  and  98  percent  of  the  variation  in  prices 
of  Choice  steers.    Table  E  compares  the  prices  estim.ated  from  the  regression 
analysis  with  those  actually  prevailing  during  the  period. 

The  data  in  table  F  use  the  results  from  table  D  to  indicate  the  in- 
fluence of  imports  on  cattle  prices.    Table  F  shows  that  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence on  price  is  affected  by  the  level  of  imports  relative  to  domestic  production. 
Table  F  indicates  that  when  imports  equal  about  10  percent  of  total  domestic 
beef  production — as  they  have  recently- -an  increase  of  10  percent  in  imports 
would  cause,  on  the  average,  a  drop  of  about  1  percent  in  the  price  of  Choice 
steers.    If  imports  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  domestic  production,  the  effect 
on  fed  cattle  prices  is  less;  if  they  are  a  larger  proportion,  the  effect  on 
prices  is  greater. 
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Table  F. --Estimated  impact  on  cattle  prices  of  a  10  percent 
change  in  imports  of  beef  and  veal  under  different 
assumed  levels  of  imports 


Assumed  levels  of 
imports  as  percent 
of  total  domestic 
production  l/ 

:            Estimated  effect  of  a  10  percent 
change  in  imports  on 
price  of  —  2/ 

Choice  steers  : 
:          at  Chicago  : 

Utility  cows 
at  Chicago 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5 

-O.T 

-l.T 

10 

-1.1 

-2.7 

15 

-lA 

-3.5 

20 

-1.6 

-i^.O 

1/  Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal  are  held  constant  at  1962-63  levels. 


2/  The  estimated  effects  of  beef  and  veal  imports  on  cattle  prices  are  based 
on  the  supply-price  relationships  shovn  in  table  D. 
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Table  6. — Imports  of  cattle  frcm  Canada  and  Mexico^ 
excluding  breeding  animals^  1952  to  date 

From  Canada 


Year 

^  700  poimds  and  over  * 

Under 

:    200  to  : 

Total 

:  Caws  tor  : 

200 

:       699  : 

dutiable 

:    dairy  : 

Other  : 

pounds 

:    poimds  : 

cattle 

:  purposes  : 

:  : 

:  Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Dutiable  cattle 


1952  1/ 

1953  2/ 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963  Jan. -July 


^636 
21^811 

IT.633 
25,252 
22,678 

18,857 
19,586 
14^998 
20^2i|-7 
2i|-,972 
15>^1 
6,776 


h,2kk 
22,931 
^,798 
17,5^3 
2>91^ 
186,036 
230,025 
90,259 
60,865 
88,660 
72,205 
3^,899 


71^ 
3,515 
2^872 
3,256 

3>57l 
10, kQ6 
13,580 
30,738 

32,079 
28,605 

^1,315 
35>^7l 


968 
896 

3,377 
2,218 
1,390 
151,059 
373,671 
186,630 
11.71 

337,^52 
351,336 
30,32if 


10,562 

^9A53 
70,680 

^8^269 
30^553 
366,i^.38 
636,862 
322^625 
253,662 
^79^689 

^0,337 
107, kjo 


From  Mexico 


1^ 


1952 

1953  y 
195^ 
1955  5/ 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

1963  Jan. -July 


2,381 
175 

kSO 
1,255 
1,597 
371 
k6 
3k 
7 


^3^617 
25,3614- 

56,153 
11,121^. 

80,589 
^5,697 
19,631 
36,l|-l0 
36,732 
16,078 


96 
485 

539 

8I1-8 

7,91^4- 
3,231 
1,037 
1,773 
8,655 
24,925 
23,408 


81,185 
101,901 

189,631 
96^594 
283,8li2 
403,166 
317,095 
369,113 
497,999 
690,228 
391,004 


127,279 
127,925 

247,747 
110,250 
336^472 
488^241 
365,426 
390^888 
543,110 
751,919 
430,497 


1/  Imports  prohibited  beginning  February  25,  I962  due  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease . 

2/  Embargo  removed  March  1,  I953. 

3/  Embargo  removed  September  1,  I952. 

4/  Imports  prohibited  beginning  May  23,  I953. 

5_/  Embargo  removed  January  1,  1955 . 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table    I. --United  States  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  lambs 
and  lamb  and  mutton  compared  vith  production,  I95O-63 


Cattle  and  calves  and  beef  and  veal 


:  Imports 

:  Meat 

:  Imports 

Year 

:         Live  animals  : 

:    „    ^        :Meat  equiv-:  Meat 

:    ^^'^^^    :  alent  1/  : 

■  Total 

;  2/ 

:  pro- 
:  duct ion 

:  ?/ 

:as  a  per- 
: cent age  of 
•.production 

: 1,000  head 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

:  1^38 

157 

3h8 

505 

io,t61i- 

h.l 

1951 

:  220 

91 

kSh 

575 

9,896 

5.8 

1952 

:  138 

hi 

k29 

476 

10,819 

k.k 

1953 

:  177 

62 

271 

333 

13,953 

2.k 

195^ 

:  71 

35 

232 

267 

lU,6lO 

1.8 

1955 

:  296 

93 

229 

322 

15,1^7 

2.1 

1956 

;  Ikl 

^3 

211 

25^ 

16, 09!^- 

1.6 

1957 

:  703 

221 

395 

616 

15,728 
1^^,516 

3.9 

1958 

:  1,126 

3hO 

909 

1,2^9 

8.6 

1959 

688 

191 

1,063 

1,25^^ 

lif,588 

8.6 

i960 

6i+5 

163 

775 

938 

15,835 

5.9 

1961 

:  1,023 

250 

1,037 
1M3 

1,287 

16,3^1 

7.9 

1962 

1,232 

280 

1,725 

16,311 
10,895 

10.6 

Jan. -Aug.  1962 

583 

132 

893 

1,025 

9A 

Jan. -Aug.  1963 

555 

118 

1,086 

l,20i^- 

11,386 

10.6 

Lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton 


1950  : 

97 

3 

3 

6 

597 

1.0 

1951  : 

Ik 

5/ 

7 

7 

521 

1.3 

1952  : 

y 

6 

6 

.9 

1953  : 

1 

3 

3 

729 

.h 

195^  : 

1 

i 

2 

2 

73^ 

.3 

1955  : 

8 

2 

2 

758 

.3 

1956  : 

3 

1 

1 

.1 

1957  : 

18 

1 

h 

5 

707 

.7 

1958  : 

ho 

1 

688 

6.1 

1959  : 

76 

2 

10i+ 

106 

738 

ik.k 

i960  : 

50 

1 

87 

88 

768 

11.5 

1961  : 

1 

3/ 

101 

101 

832 

12.1 

1962  : 

21 

1 

143 

Ikh 

809 

17.8 

Jan. -Aug  1962  : 

3 

^ 

95 

95 

533 

17.8 

Jan. -Aug  1963  : 

1 

1/ 

115 

115 

503 

22.9 

1/  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  imports  of 


cattle  and  for  lambs  an  average  30  pound  carcass. 

2/  Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  carcass 
weight  equivalent. 

3/  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  for  fam  slaughter). 

5/  Less  than  5OO  head. 

5/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Total 

:  Per 
: person 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Beef: 

April 

l,30i+ 

190 

99 

1+ 

187 

29 

1,373 

l.k 

May- 

1,^05 

187 

13i^ 

k 

185 

30 

1,507 

8.1 

June 

1,312 

185 

119 

k 

190 

33 

1,389 

7.5 

2nd  quarter 

4,021 

190 

352 

12 

190 

92 

i+,269 

23.0 

3/23.2 

July 

1,371 

190 

168 

1+ 

193 

33 

1,1+99 

8.1 

August 

1,397 

193 

176 

201 

September 

3rd  quarter 

Veal: 

April 

65 

11 

1 

V 

11 

3 

63 

•  3 

May 

65 

11 

2 

V 

9 

3 

66 

.k 

J\me 

61 

9 

2 

^/ 

8 

2 

62 

.3 

2nd  quarter 

191 

11 

5 

8 

8 

191 

1.0 

3/1.1- 

July 

71 

8 

1 

y 

7 

1+ 

69 

.1+ 

August 

76 

7 

2 

7 

September 

3rd  quarter 

Lamb  and 

mutton: 

April 

62 

23 

13 

21+ 

V 

71+ 

.1+ 

May 

59 

2i+ 

10 

21 

y 

72 

.k 

June 

52 

21 

11 

20 

y 

61+ 

.3 

2nd  quarter 

173 

23 

3k 

20 

y 

210 

1.1 

3/1.1 

July 

6k 

20 

12 

y 

20 

y 

76 

.1+ 

August 

6k 

20 

9 

20 

September 

3rd  quarter 

Pork: 

April 

1,037 

333 

20 

16 

31k 

18 

982 

5.3 

May 

986 

31^ 

21 

18 

356 

16 

991 

5.3 

June 

82k 

356 

15 

17 

32I+ 

15 

839 

2nd  quarter 

2,81+7 

333 

56 

51 

321+ 

k9 

2,812 

15.2 

3/1U.8 

July 

S^O 

32k 

21 

13 

275 

2k 

883 

1+.8 

August 

858 

275 

15 

220 

September 

3rd  quarter 

All  meat: 

April 

2,i+68 

557 

133 

20 

596 

50 

2,1+92 

13.k 

May 

2,515 

596 

167 

22 

571 

h9 

2,636 

Ik. 2 

June 

2,21+9 

571 

11+7 

21 

51+2 

50 

2,35i^ 

12.7 

2nd  quarter 

7,232 

557 

1+1+7 

63 

5I+2 

11+9 

7,1+82 

ko.k 

3  AO.  3 

July 

2,356 

51+2 

202 

17 

1+95 

61 

2,527 

13.6 

August 

2,395 

495 

202 

1+1+8 

September 

3rd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
3/  Estimated. 

5/  Less  than  500,000  poiinds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 
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:  1962 

iq6^ 

Item 

;  IMit 

:  September: 

October 

• 

:  August 

•  ■ 

:  September  :  October 

Cattle  %ild  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

:  Dollars  per 

31 .  dO 

d."t .  i:i 

:  100  pounds 

:  32.^5 

:  do. 

on  ftc 

2k  .60 

q4 

:  do. 

27 .62 

27.70 

23 .84 

23.20 

do. 

2it-.77 

25 .0^ 

21.39 

21. 36 

:  do. 

22 . 30 

22.97 

19.19 

ID . 

:  do. 

29.63 

29.29 

24 .47 

:  do. 

27  .ol 

27.21 

23.70 

1 

23  .41 

:  do. 

27.9^ 

27  -  kM- 

An 

Govs ,  Chicago 

15  .lo 

:  do. 

16.03 

15.72 

15.45 

:  do. 

15.65 

15.31 

15.65 

15 .10 

:  do. 

1  )i  oQ 

14 .90 

l4 .01 

l4 .90 

l4  •  19 

:  do. 

13.59 

12.72 

13.75 

12.94 

:  do. 

31.J+8 

29.52 

29.25 

29.91 

do. 

25.21 

25.38 

23.67 

22.71 

Price  received  by  farmers 

:  do. 

22 .00 

21 . 70 

20 .40 

20 . 10 

:  do. 

14-.  oO 

lU  .00 

l4 . 10 

13 .80 

:  do. 

2k-  .80 

24 .60 

22 .80 

22 .40 

:  do. 

25 .10 

25 .00 

24 .40 

24 .00 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  85  3^  Chicago 

• 

:  do. 

19 . 10 

17.27 

17.74 

lo  .±0 

:  do. 

19 .0^ 

17.13 

17.74 

lb .  ±0 

:  do. 

18.90 

16.88 

17.60 

16. 04 

do. 

19.01 

17.  OU 

17.65 

16.05 

do. 

18 .82 

lb  .07 

17.55 

15.89 

do. 

ID.7D 

14.95 

15  .07 

14.22 

do. 

18.10 

Id.dO 

Ib.bO 

15  .40 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

17.1 

15.5 

13.5 

12.0 

17.^ 

16.3 

13.9 

12.7 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

do. 

U.oo 

4.70 

5.25 

5.25 

Lamb 

do. 

3.7k 

5.68 

5.49 

5.41 

do. 

21.28 

18.88 

20.38 

19.78 

do. 

16.56 

16.85 

17.50 

17.47 

do. 

18.60 

17.80 

18.50 

17.90 

All 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

326 

314 

303 

293 

Meat 

Wholesale ,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choice,  3OO—60O  pounds 

100  pounds  ; 

47.90 

46.80 

42.10 

41.77 

do. 

^6.57 

43.60 

43.83 

43.22 

Composite  hog  products! 

incluaing  xard. 

* 

Dollars  : 

20.2k 

18.59 

18.46 

17.52 

do.  : 

28.15 

25.85 

25.67 

24.37 

do.  : 

24.88 

22.70 

22.97 

21.89 

do.  : 

35.  Oi^ 

31.96 

32.35 

30.83 

Excluding  lard 

• 

do  •  : 

22.66 

20.39 

20.91 

19.84 

do. 

ko.k-j 

36.42 

37.34 

35.43 

r\c? v^t&xx ,    uuxucru.  oi/ouco  av^±aLf<^^ 

Cents  : 

per  pound  : 

87.2 

85.5 

81.3 

81,0 

do.  : 

6i^.6 

61.1 

60.1 

59.8 

do.  : 

72.8 

71.6 

73.0 

72.9 

Index  nimiber  meat  prices  (BLS) 

106.7 

99.3 

95.0 

93.4 

107.8 

105.4 

102.6 

102.6 

1/  Average  eill  weights  euad  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Ktinsas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paxil,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  Nvmiber  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
hj  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


ixem 

'.  Unit 

1962 

1963 

.  September :  October 

:  August 

:  September 

:  October 

Meat  an-impil  marketings 

; 

:  13i+ 

186 

137 

153 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

; 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

893 

1^57ii 

1+68 

712 

: 

42  5 

523 

223 

1+26 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

: 

Nvmber  slaughtered 

: 

1,651; 

1,898 

1,900 

1,829 

81+7 

936 

1,106 

1,039 

1+19 

1+69 

1+18 

1+11 

371 

1+73 

359 

36I+ 

18 

21 

17 

15 

1+21; 

517 

366 

395 

1,272 

1  1+72 

1,201+ 

1,236 

1+^737 

6,61+2 

5,171+ 

5,868 

8 

8 

12 

10 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

: 

997 

1,006 

1,031 

1,029 

200 

199 

210 

201 

91+ 

96 

91+ 

95 

235 

238 

238 

235 

Average  production 

: 

570 

571+ 

603 

599 

112 

113 

121 

I1I+ 

1+6 

1+6 

1+6 

hi 

li+l 

li+1 

li+2 

ll+l 

Pork,  per  100  povinds  live  weight  . 

do. 

60 

59 

60 

60 

28 

30 

29 

28 

•  •  •  .       CLU  • 

12 

13 

12 

12 

Total  production 

:  Million 

9I+I 

1,087 

1,1^3 

1,092 

58 

1+1+ 

Ji5 

58 

67 

56 

57 

665 

9I+6 

735 

821+ 

I3I+ 

201 

151 

165 

Commercial  slaughter  l/ 

: 

Numher  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,153 

2,1+31+ 

2,386 

2,306 

660 

767 

571+ 

605 

1,1+60 

1,681 

1,373 

1,1+12 

5  61+2 

7^716 

D,(jyo 

0  ,  C+D 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,191+ 

1,357 

1,397 

1,31+2 

81 

93 

76 

76 

67 

77 

61+ 

66 

787 

1,092 

858 

955 

154 

225 

172 

loo 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

138 

li^5 

193 

201 

219 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

12 

12 

20 

20 

18 

182 

138 

275 

220 

210 

1+00 

359 

580 

522 

518 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesaJ.e  and  retail. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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NOTICE 

I;  you  no longerneedthis  publication, 
check  here  f  x  return  this  sheet, 
and  your  name  will  bedroffiedfrom 
the  mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 

write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 

and  return  the  whole  sh^et  to: 

CH vision  of  Admimstrati  ve  Services  (ML) 

Office  of  Management  Services 

U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.  20250.  

LMS-134  -  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 


[Ehe  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is  published 
in  January,  !ferch,  Lfeiy,  July,  August,  October  and 
November . 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  in 
January  1964. 


